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The material of the following paper falls conveniently 


under two headings, but the arguments respecting each 


are intimately connected, and cannot fairly be appreci- 
ated apart. It may be well, therefore, at the outset, to 


summarise briefly the conclusions at which I have arrived. 


1. The Erinyes at Delphi and elsewhere are primarily 
local ancestral ghosts. The conception of Homer, and 
in part of the tragedians, of the Erinyes as abstract, 
detached ministers of divine vengeance is compara- 
tively late, and belongs rather to literature than to 


popular faith. 


2. The ghosts of important persons are conceived of as 
locally influential after death, and, being potent for 
good or evil, present a sort of neutral fond. In this 


neutral aspect they are Kneec, Motoa, Toya. 


3. This neutral fond of Kyneec, Moteou, Toyo, etc., 
is probably from the first conceived of in its dual 
aspect. The ghosts are pleased or angry, white or 
black, Eumenides or Erinyes — probably from the 


first the malignant aspect is somewhat uppermost. 


4. Among a people who bury their dead, ghosts are nec- 
essarily conceived of as demons of the earth, dwelling 


below the earth with only occasional emergence, and 
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especially potent in all matters concerning the fer- 
tility and sterility of the earth. Hence the ritual 
for the dead and for chthonic divinities is practically 


identical. 


5. With the first dawn of anthropomorphism appears 


the notion that the earth is the mother, and the earth 
genii tend to be conceived of as her daughters. This 
notion is helped out by the fact that in primitive 
communities, agriculture, and thence the ritual atten- 
dant on it, is largely in the hands of women. Hence 
the sex of the Erinyes — a monstrous anomaly when 
they are regarded as avengers of blood — is naturally 


determined. 


. The form in which these earth genii, these local ghosts, 


were primarily conceived as embodied was, among 
the primitive inhabitants of Italy and Greece, that of 
snakes; the woman-huntress, winged or wingless, of 


the tragedians was a later, complex development. 


. The female snake-Erinys is intimately connected with 


the Delphic legend of the Python, and survives else- 
where in the worship of female divinities, e. g., 
Athene and Demeter; it is part of a wide-spread snake- 
cultus, whose last emergence is seen in the heretical 
sect of the Ophites. 


. The primitive haunt and sanctuary of the Erinyes was 


the omphalos. 
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9. The omphalos was primarily a grave surmounted by 


a fetich stone, the centre of a cultus of ghosts and 
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earth genii, whose worship, in later, anthropomorphic 
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days, developed into that of Gaia, Kronos and other 


kindred divinities. 


. By Homer’s time this old cult of ghost and fetich, 


of Gaia-Kronos, had been overlaid by the incoming, 


dominant cult of Zeus and Apollo.! The result was 


manifold; the real meaning of the ghost-Erinyes was 
eclipsed, though never wholly lost, the malignant side 


over-emphasised, the conception delocalised, and with 
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the grave-omphalos almost wholly obscured. 
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. In the Choephoroi of Aeschylus, dealing as it does 
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literary resurgence of primitive conceptions. In the 
Eumenides the conflict of new and old is embodied, 


and so skilful is the illusion, that it was possible in 
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unrecognised by the local Delphic priestess. By a still 


more remarkable inversion of fact, it was possible to 
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In the matter of the stratification of cults, and especially of the racial 
affinity of Zeus, Apollo and Artemis, I owe much mythological light to 
the views, published and unpublished, of Prof. Ridgeway. His position, 
sketched out in the article ‘What people produced the objects called 
Mycenean?’ (J. H. S. 16. 76), has been further developed in his professo- 
rial lectures at Cambridge, which I have had the privilege of attending, 
and will, it is hoped, shortly be stated in full in his forthcoming work on 
prehistoric Greece. 
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convince an Athenian audience that these Erinyes of 
the literary imagination were transformed into the 


local Semnae, these local Semnae being, in fact, the 


very order of beings from whom the literary Erinyes 


themselves sprang. 
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that in two of the steps of my argument I lay no claim 
to originality. In his remarkable Dissertations on the 
Eumenides (2™¢ edition, English, 1853, p. 155) C. O. 
- Miiller states distinctly that the Erinyes ‘were neither 
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I owe a still more important and fundamental debt to 
Dr. Erwin Rohde. The main theory of his book, Psy- 


che, I believe to be mistaken; it is none the less full of 
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vertretenden Hollengeist geworden ist. This view Dr. Ro- 
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hde himself confirms and amplifies in his ‘Paralipomena’ 
(Rhein. Mus. 1895, p. 22), Dieterich (Nekuia, p. 55) 
confirms it, and Otto Crusius (Roscher, Lex. 2. 1163) 
in his article ‘Keren’ says ‘Die Kneec “Eewvtec sind die 
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controverts this position. 
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hastened by the story of the Erinyes. 
With respect, then, to the first three clauses of my ar- 


gument, I may refer to the articles by Rohde and Crusius; 
they have collected ample and more than ample evidence 
to prove that the functions and ritual of the dead and of 
the beings variously called Potniae, Semnae, Eumenides, 
Erinyes, Praxidikae, Maniae, etc., were originally and 


fundamentally identical. One or two points, however, in 


~ connection with this require to be further elucidated or 


emphasised. 


First, as regards the number of the Erinyes. In Homer 
g- Od. 11. 
280, unteoc “Eetvuec. If we keep to the idea of ghosts, 


they appear usually in the plural — e. 


we must translate the ‘angry ghosts of a mother. Each 
mother had of course originally only one ghost, but in 
Homer’s late conception the individual ghosts, each one 
of which only avenged himself, have been abstracted into 
a sort of body corporate of avengers, all of whom pursued 
each offender. The final step of the abstraction is to make 
of the Erinys a sort of personified conscience, but all this 
is remote from the manner of primitive thought. It is 
interesting to see that the tragedians, who are often far 
more local and primitive than Homer, frequently employ 
the singular and realise that each dead man has his own 
separate Erinys. 
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the ghosts that was suppressed in the Homeric Erinys, 
but which reemerged at once when they, the Erinyes of 
Aeschylus, were allowed to become their real selves, 7. e. 
the Semnae, potent alike for fertility and sterility. To 
the priestess in the Eumenides they appear vérAatvau 5° 
Eg tO Mav BPSEALxteOTOL, but Athene knows better; she 
knows that they are practically Moirae, with control over 
all human weal and woe. 


TAVTA YXO KUTA TA XAT AvVOOWTOUG 
EAayov Svéretv. — Aesch. Eum. 930. 


Primitive daemons, it may be observed in passing, are 
apt to be gods of all work, later they differentiate off into 
black and white, friendly and hostile, and finally develop 


a complete departmentalism. 


One salient instance of the primitive dual character 
of the Erinyes is of special value because it is connected 
with a definite ritual practice. Just seven furlongs out 
of Megalopolis on the Messene road there was a sanc- 


tuary, Pausanias (8. 34, 3) said, of certain goddesses 


(SeWv tepdv). Pausanias himself is evidently not sure 
‘And they call both the god- 


desses themselves and the district round the sanctuary by 


who and what they are. 


the name of Maniae’ (Madnesses) — he suggests however 
that the name may be a ‘title of the Eumenides’; (Soxetv 
dé “ot VeOv TOV EvUevidwv Eotly ExixAnois) — ‘and 


they say that here Orestes went mad after the murder 
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To this I shall 


return later under the heading ‘Omphalos. ‘Here too,’ 


of his mother’ 


the monument of Daktylos or Finger. 
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Pausanias says, ‘ there is a sanctuary to the Eumenides — 
they say that when these goddesses were going to drive 
Orestes out of his senses they appeared to him black, but 
when he had bitten off his finger they appeared again to 
him as white, and he became sane at the sight, and thus 
— TALS LEV EVYHYICEV ANOTOETWY TO UNVILA KUTWYV, TALC 
o& EDULOE Talc Acuxatc.” We have no convenient word to 
render the difference between évyjytoeyv and é0voe but 
the distinction is important; EvayiCw is said of the ritual 
of dead heroes, and of chthonic divinities, the sacrifice 
is offered on or poured into the ground, it goes down 
— vw strictly is confined to the ritual of the Olympian 
gods, the sacrifice is burnt, it goes up. Here the old 


ghosts have divided off into Maniae (i. e. obviously 
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but this passes when we remember that at Orchomenos, 


the most ancient seat of their worship, where their images 
were mere crude stones, they were worshipped at night, 
and like all chthonic divinities with the offering of the 


honey cake. They were also a sort of Moirae; the lucky 
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throw at dice was called Xcoutec. 


The connection of the Moirae with the ghost Erinyes 

we have already noted. Here again cultus came in to 

_ strengthen the argument by analogy of ritual between 
the Moirae, Semnae and Eumenides. Pausanias mentions 
at Titane (2. 11 4), ‘a grove of evergreen oaks and a tem- 
ple of the goddesses whom the Athenians call venerable 
(Semnae) and the Sicyonians name Eumenides (kindly). 
On one day every year they celebrate a festival in their 
honour at which they sacrifice a sheep with young, and 
pour libations of honey mixed with water and use flow- 


ers instead of wreaths’ The sheep with young clearly 
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points to the goddesses of fertility and the absence of 


wreaths is curiously paralleled in the cult of the Charites 
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Titane Pausanias goes on to tell us they perform the like 
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ceremonies (Eo.xdta Se@otv) at the altar of the Fates 


~ 


— it stands in the grove under the open sky. In this 
important passage we have the Semnae identified with 
the Eumenides and their ritual with that of the Moirae. 
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This identity of ritual is paralleled by identity of function. 


When Prometheus is asked who guides the rudder of Fate 
he answers (Aesch. Prom. 515). 


Motea teiuoppot uvywoves t’ “Heivvec. 


Nay more in the Eumenides they are the nmadkaryevete 


Motoau (Eum. 172). Just in the same way the Kypec, 


the souls, are fates, and as such essentially dty0cdt0 as 
Theog. 217. 
nat Motoac xat Knoac eyetveto vnAconotvouc, 


KiAw0o te Adyeoty te xa “Ateonoy, atte Beototor 
YELVOUEVOLOL SLOOUVOGLY ExElv AYAVOYV TE xAXKOV TE’ 


though with Hesiod, never too optimistic in his view, 
the Kees incline to the black side (v. 211). 


Nv€é 0° Etexe otvuyeeoyv te Modepoyw xat Know weAavay. 


The idea of a ghost, a double, a fate shadowing a 
man in his life and powerful to affect his descendants 
after death is common to many primitive peoples. It 
depends on the temper of the people whether the ghost is 
regarded as benevolent or malignant, white or black. The 
West African tribes according to Miss Kingsley have their 
Eumenides. ‘In almost all West African districts’ (West 
African Studies, p. 132) ‘is a class of spirits called “the 
well-disposed ones” and this class is clearly differentiated 


from “them” the generic term for non-human spirits. 
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These well-disposed ones are ancestors, and they do what 
they can to benefit their particular village or family Fetish, 
who is not a human spirit nor an ancestor. But the things 
given to ancestors are gifts not in the proper sense of the 
word sacrifices, for the well-disposed ones are not gods, 
even of the rank of a Sasabonsum or an Omburiri’ — here 
we seem to catch a god arrested in the process of making. 


The Erinyes of the West African are not angry ancestors, 


- but the ghosts of enemies who are regarded as malevolent 


— ‘To insult or neglect’ the ‘well-disposed ones,’ is rude and 
disreputable, but it will not bring on e. g. an outbreak 
of smallpox. African missionaries have found that the 
nearest equivalent to the word God in our Scriptures is 
the word ‘Mulungu’ the general native term for spirit. 
The spirit of the deceased man is called his Mulungu and 
all the offerings of the living are presented to such spirits 
of the dead. 
of the native religion. The spirits of the dead are the 
gods of the living’ (Duff MacDonald, Africana, 1882, vol. 
1. p. 59). As regards the black and white Maniae Mr. 


Frazer says in his commentary (citing Callaway), ‘The 


‘It is here that we find the great centre 


Zulus believe that there are black spirits (Itongos) and 
white spirits; the black spirits cause disease and suffering, 
but the white spirits are beneficent. The Yakuts think 
that bad men after death become dark ghosts, but good 


men become bright ones,’ (Paus. 8. 34, 3, Com.) 


I have long thought that in the white beneficent aspect 
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of the Eumenides lies the explanation of the much dis- 
puted ‘white maidens’ When the Gauls were approaching 
Delphi the oracle vouchsafed to the anxious inhabitants 
ran as follows: ‘I and the white maidens will care for 
these things’ 


EUOL UEAYCEL TAUTA Kal AcUXALS xOEAIC. 


It is generally held that the white maidens are Artemis 


and Athene, but this view only rests on the opinion of 


Diodorus (22. 9. 5). Surely it is far more probable that in 
a moment of extreme peril there should be a resurgence 
of the ancient deities of the place, deities half-forgotten 
perhaps by the educated supreme always in the hearts of 
the vulgar. At Delphi there was no need and anyhow it 
was safer not to name the avovuuor Veat. 

Badness and blackness are synonymous. To-day we talk 
of a black story, and the black man of the chimney still 
survives. Callimachos in his charming fashion tells us how 
Olympian mothers, when one of the baby goddesses was 
naughty, would call for a Cyclops to come, and Hermes 
blacked himself with coal and played the hobgoblin. 

6 SE OMUATOS EX UUYATOLO 
cexetar “Heyetnc onodin xeyxewwevoc atdy. 
AUTIXA THY XOVENHY LOEUVGGETAL — Callim. Dian. 
68. 


There is a splendid instance of the hero-bogey gone 


black in Pausanias 6. 6. 4. ‘O “Hews as he appeared 
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in his picture was yedayv te Setvwc WEAAS xa TO EtLdOC 
do’ Omav Eo TH UdALoTA POBEEdc, AUXOU SE aUriayETtO 
séoeuUa coVHta. This goes along with the growing feel- 
ing that dead heroes were apt to be hostile and their 
graves must be passed with precautions of silence lest 
they should be annoyed and show it. Hesych. sub voc. 
XESITTOVAS SAYS: TOUS Howac OVUtTW AEYOUOLY, SOxOvOL 
OF KAKWTLXOL TIVES ElVaL. O1& TOUTO Kal OL MAGLOVTES 
xal ot Deol Sé. 
Atoyvaog Aitvata(t)c. 

At this point a word is necessary as to the etymology of 
the word Erinyes; after what has been said it can scarcely 
be doubted that the account in Pausanias is correct. In 
discussing the Thelpusa cult of Demeter Erinys-Lusia (8. 
25. 4) — to which I shall return later — he says éni 
TOUTW KAL EMLXANOESIC TH VEW YEYOVaOoL, TOU UNViLLa- 
TOS MEV Evexa Howutc, ott tO VUU® yenoVat xarovVOL 
ceivuetv ot Aexddec. The contrast between the Erinys 
and Lusia of the Thelpusian cult is precisely the same 
as that between the Black and White Maniae of Mega- 
lopolis. Whatever be the precise etymology of Erinyes we 
are evidently in that primitive stage of things when the 
names of spirits and daemons are not names proper but 
attributive epithets. We are very near the West African 


to whom the spirits are ‘them,’ and ‘them’ may be kindly 


(Eumenides), angry (Erinyes), venerable (Semnae), grace- 


giving (Charites), awful (Potniae), mad ones (Maniae), 
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vengeful (Praxidikae). We have not yet reached the point 


where personality is clearly outlined. Our imagination is 


WUE 
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so possessed by figures like the Olympian gods, sharply 


UU 
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defined, real, actual, personal, that it is only by consider- 
able mental effort that we realise the fact — all important 
for the study of mythology — that there are no gods at 
all, no objective facts; that what we are investigating are 
only conceptions of the human mind constantly shifting 
- with every human mind that conceives them. Art which 
makes the image, literature crystallising attributes and 
functions, arrest and fix this shifting kaleidoscope. Until 
the coming of art and literature, and to some extent after, 
mavta pet. There is no greater bar to the understanding 
of mythology than our modern habit of clear analytic 
thought; the first necessity is that by an imaginative ef- 
fort we should think back the nmoAA& we have so sharply 


divided into the haze of the primitive év. 


If the first step in the making of a god is the attribution 
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of human quality, the attribution of sex will not tarry 


long. Mother-Earth is a conception too wide-spread to 
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archalism. The Cretans, often true to primitive tradition, 


still said uxtetc, when the rest of Greece said nateic¢ (7 oF 
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ger. resp. 17.). It is to Ma Ta that the Danaides appeal 
in their supreme peril. This point need not be laboured, 
but it is worth noting that the sex of the earth and of 
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divinities connected with the earth, like the Eumenides, 


must have been confirmed by, if it did not originate in, the 
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connection between women and agriculture in primitive 
days. Mr. Payne in his History of the New World (vol. 2. 


p. 7 and 8), observes that formerly women were the only 
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industrial class; men were engaged in hunting, fishing, 


fighting. “Agriculture,” he says, “was originally based 
on the servitude of women. Primitive man refuses to 
_ interfere in agriculture; he thinks it magically dependent 
for success on woman and connected with child-bearing. 
“When the women plant maize,’ said the Indian to Gumilla, 
Why? Because 


women know how to produce children. They only know 
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state of society so matriarchalised as to make its avengers 
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[7yj¢ te xat Sxdtov xdea. (Oed. Col. 40.) 


I have noted already the dualism of black and white, 
curse and blessing; it is curious to see how this other 
anthropomorphic dualism of mother and daughter fits in 
with it. When it comes to dividing up functions between 
mother and daughter, the daughter gets the stern side, 
the maiden is naturally a little farouche. This Aeschylus 


turns to admirable polemical account in his xata&ntuoto. 


— *OCKL. 


At this point the full significance of C. O. Miiller’s 
statement becomes apparent, 7. e. that the Erinyes were 
neither more nor less than a particular form of the great 
goddesses who rule the earth and the lower world, 7. e. 
Demeter and Kore. This statement inverted would be, to 
my mind, a just presentment of the order of development. 
Demeter and Kore, mother and maid, are perfectly anthro- 
pomorphised, idealised forms of those vague apparitions, 
the earth and the spirits of the earth. In this connection 
it must never be forgotten that Demeter herself is also 
Erinys, also Melaina, the earth goddess, as well as the 
earth spirits has the black as well as white aspect, though 
in later days the dark side of the functions went over to 
Kore. I do not dwell on the cult of Demeter Erinys, for 
its importance has been abundantly emphasised by all 
writers from C. O. Miiller downwards. And not only were 
the Erinyes forms of Demeter, but the dead, Plutarch 
says, were in old days called by the Athenians Deme- 
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ter’s people, xat toc vexeovc ADnvator Anuntesiouc 
OvouUatov tO TarAadv (Plut. de fac. in orb. lun., 28, p. 
943). 

In order clearly to establish the double black and white 


aspect of the earth spirits, I have passed rather prema- 
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When Clytemnestra hears the snoring of the Furies 


how does she name them? 
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Travail and sleep, chartered conspirators, 
Have spent the fell rage of the dragoness (v. 126). 
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Of course it is possible to say that she uses the term 
Seaxatva ‘poetically’ for a monster, but the fact remains 
that she calls the chorus a dragoness, when she might 
quite naturally have called them hounds, as indeed in 
the next lines she frankly proceeds to do. It would really 
have been more ‘poetical’ to preserve the metaphor intact. 
The passage does not stand alone. To Euripides also a 
Fury is a deaxatva. 

TIvA&dyn SE509xAG THVSE; THYSE O° OLY GEC 
"ALOOvL Sedxatvayv, @> We BPOLAETAL xTAVELY 


Setvatc Extdvais cic EU Eqtouwuevy; (Iph. Taur. 286 
f.) 


Here it may perhaps be urged that the conception is 
borrowed from Aeschylus, but the stage Furies of Aeschy- 
lus were certainly not dodKaivai and also the “Atéou 


Seaxatva confuses the effect of the deiwal Extdvat that 


follow. In the Orestes also (v. 256) the Furies are 5eaxov- 


tWOELS KOC and it is surely putting a strain on language 
to say this means they have snakes in their hands or hair. 
But the crowning literary illustration on this point is 
Clytemnestra’s dream in the Choephoroi. Clytemnestra 
dreams that she gives birth to and suckles a snake, Dr. 
Verrall has pointed out (v. 39-41 and 925-927) that the 
snake was the regular symbol of things subterranean and 
especially of the grave, and he conjectures that the snake 
was presented to the minds of the audience by the ‘vis- 


ible grave of Agamemnon, which would presumably be 
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marked as a tomb in the usual way. This is most true 
and absolutely essential to the understanding of the play, 
in fact its keynote, but the snake is more than the symbol 
of the dead, it is the vehicle of the Erinys, and the Erinys 
is Orestes, (v. 547): 


ExSeaxovtwmVelc 5 EY 


XTELVY VLV, 


not merely ‘deadly as a serpent,’ but as a ‘serpent 

Erinys’ The meaning is obscured to us in two ways; 
conventionally and traditionally we have come to regard 
the Erinyes as the pursuers of Orestes, whereas here he, 
as Erinys, pursues. Moreover the Erinyes are naturally as 
we have seen female; here by command of the patriarchal 
Apollo comes the male Erinys. The Erinys was a snake 
and also as we have abundantly seen a Fate; it is only 
when the two notions are firmly grasped that the full 
meaning of Orestes’ words appear. Clytemnestra cries 
for mercy in vain (v. 925): 

TAtTEOS YXO alow tTOvSE GvVEITEL UOCOY. 

Nay, for my father’s fate hisses thy death. 


The snake form of the Erinys comes out more clearly 
perhaps in art than in literature. Snakes of course, as 


the conventional decoration of either touBo¢ or othAn, 


abound on vase paintings; good examples are the tuufBoc 
of Patroklos (Brit. Mus. Cat. B 239), and the otyA7n in 
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the funeral scene on the kantharos in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale (Miliet-Giraudon, 38). Both otyAn and tWu- 
Bos are painted white, the snake being black; the white 
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is probably in a sense prophylactic to warn the passer- 
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nn = by that the place was taboo. More instructive for our Ss 

> purpose are the instances in which a live snake or snakes a D> 
x i= issue out of the touBoc to protect it from desecration or - << 

~S | = to receive offerings made by the survivors. On a white a \)\s 
SS = = “—Z 
7-—~, ___lekythos at Athens (Jahrbuch, 1891, Taf. 4) we have a = rene 
Kal = We 
\ > case in point. From a white grave tumulus, a Bwwoedyjc =: Ze 
<7) = tapos, issue forth two large angry-looking snakes; they = ~ 
SS =) are about to pursue a youth who flies away in fright. He = Ws | 
HA = has no doubt accidentally or intentionally violated the = Dw SS 
=< =4\ | 
—> = tomb, and they are the avenging Erinyes. In a case like = << 
“= i=! ~~ 
KG =) this we might share the doubt of Aeneas, but in the next = ys 
=> =) instance the Erinys’ aspect is beyond doubt. S yO 
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On a Tyrrhenian amphora in the Bourguignon Coll., 
Orvieto, Fig. 1 (Jahrbuch, 1893, p. 93), we have a cu- 


rious and very interesting representation of the slaying 
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Lying absolutely over the very tomb of 
Achilles is the body of Polyxena, her blood just shed on 
the altar-tomb by Neoptolemos; the tomb is 6u~adoet- 


of Polyxena. 


onc, and even has the covering network of fillets. To this 
point I shall return later; for the present the important 
_ point is, that out of the tbuBoc arises a great live snake. 
Obviously the idea is that the ghost of Achilles in snake 
form rises up, an Erinys, asking and receiving the aton- 
ing blood. But even in this vase there is the incipient 
confusion, or rather blending of ideas, for Neoptolemos 
flies affrighted — the snake is the offended genius loci as 
well as the satisfied hero-ghost. Here is indeed mythology 
in the making, the notion shifts and flickers. Either the 


snake is the actual vehicle of the ghost of the dead man, 


is the dead man; or he is the guardian, the familiar spirit 
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of the dead man, the famulus as in the account of Sci- 


pio’s grave (Plin. N. H. 16. 85): subest specus, in quo 
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manes ejus custodire draco traditur; or he is merely the 
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earth daemon: nullus locus sine genio est qui per anguem 


plerumque ostenditur (Serv. ad. Verg. Aen. v. 85). The 
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to the horse, the enemy and stranger; so was the portent 
explained that appeared to Croesus (Herod 1. 78). Of 


these conceptions the genius loci is most familiar to us, 
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appearing constantly as it does in Latin poets, but the 
idea of the serpent as the vehicle of the hero is thoroughly 
Greek, and belongs to the stratum of ot maAaot obscured 


to us by Homer — ot mararot UdAtota taV FM@wv TOV 


SEaXOVTA TOLS Towot oUvwxctwoayv (Plut. Cleom. 39). 


When the people saw the great snake winding round the 


impaled body of Cleomenes they knew that he was a hero. 


Again, the scholiast on the Plutus of Aristophanes (v. 


733) says xow@> WEV xal tote SAAOLc Howor Soedxov- 


tes TapEtiVevto Efaroetwcs SE tH AoxAymia. Perhaps, 
most instructive of all is the expression Photius records, 


the ‘speckled hero’ (Photius, Lex. s. v.) Hows nowxtrA0o¢ 


— 31& TO TOUS Ge~ELC TOLXtAOUS GvTAS Hoewac xarhELoDan. 


As in the case of the ghost-Erinyes, so here we are not 
without savage analogies. At Blantyre, in East Central 
Africa, ‘a spirit often appears as a serpent. When a man 
kills a serpent thus belonging to a spirit he goes and 
makes an apology to the offended god, saying “please, I 
did not know it was your serpent.”’ Here the serpent is 
perhaps rather the familiar of the god, but if a dead man 
wants to frighten his wife he is apt to present himself in 
the form of a serpent. Ghost and god are not far asunder 
(Africana, Duff-MacDonald, 1882, Vol. 1. p. 63). Again 
(p. 161), it is noted of the Gallas, an African tribe, that 
they have no idols, but revere sacred objects and animals, 
serpents especially being sacred. One variety of snake 


they regard as having been the mother of the human 
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family. 


M. Henry Jumod, in his interesting account of the 


Barongas (Les Barongas, p. 396), notes that among this 


people the snake is regarded as a sort of incarnation of an 


ancestor, and is somewhat dreaded, but never worshipped. 


A native, pursuing a snake that had got into the kitchen 
of a missionary station, accidentally set the building on 


fire. All the neighbours exclaimed that the fire was due 


_ to the snake, and the snake was the chikonembo or ghost 


of a man who was buried close at hand, and who had 
come out of the earth to avenge himself. M. Jumod adds 
cautiously: ‘Que les reptiles du bois sacré et les petits 
serpents bleus soient envisagés comme des incarnations 
De cette 


constatation a la supposition que ces animaux sont des 


temporaines des chiko nembo c’est probable... 


messagers ou des incarnations transitoires des Dieux il 
n’y a qu’un pas. Mais jamais ils n’ont pas songé a adorer 
un serpent. This is clear from the fact that a free thinker 
among them will occasionally kill a serpent because he is 
bored by the too frequent reappearance of his ancestor, 
and as he kills it will say, ‘Come, now, we have had enough 
of you’ 

It is only necessary to recall the frequent mythological 
appearance of the hero as snake, e. g. Erichthonios 
and Kychreus, and perhaps most noticeable of all the 
case of Sosipolis, the child who turned into a snake (P. 


6. 20, 213). Sosipolis had a sanctuary where the snake 
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disappeared into the ground — he also had the offering of 


the honey-cake and water for libation, the Aoutedéyv and 


the veetéeotc petrAiyuata. To the modern Greek peasant 
his child till baptized is a 5eaxovAa, and no doubt in 
danger of disappearing in that form; the line between 
animal and human is no wise clearly drawn. As everyone 
knows, the Erinyes in their conventional art-form from 


the fifth century B. C. downwards are represented as 


- maidens brandishing snakes in their hands. It was this 


fact that gave me the clue to the primary snake form of 
the Erinyes. A god or goddess is apt to hold in his hand 


or keep by his side the animal form he has outgrown. 


But it may fairly be asked, can the connecting link 
in the chain be shown? We have the complete anthro- 
pomorphic form and we have the snake form; can the 
transition stage be shown, the customary halfway house 
of half-human, half-animal form? Erichthonios of course, 
the snake child, became half-snake, half-man. Cecrops 
appears on many a monument as the snake-tailed hero. 
Malevolent monsters like the Echidna, Typhon and the 
like are snake-tailed, so in late art are the earth-born gi- 
ants. But all these are somewhat remote analogies. Have 
we any snake-tailed women genii of the earth, of fertility or 
sterility, that we can fairly adduce? A recently published 
vase (Bohlau, ‘Schlangenleibige Nymphen,’ Philolog. 57. 
NF 11. 1) supplies the missing link. One side of the design 
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3T venture to differ from Dr. Boéhlau on one small but important detail. 
The object carried on the right arm of one of the snake-nymphs is, I 
believe, not a shield but a basket of the shape ordinarily in use among 
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= Ss 

= is reproduced in Fig. 2. As Dr. Boéhlau has pointed out,? = ——- 
5 the two sides of the vase are definitely contrasted. On the = Vo 
= one side we have the destroyers of the vine, the goats, on ae Zs 
= the other its nurturers, snake-bodied nymphs, veritable = WS 
=) , . ; ' S Ly 
= Eumenides. The vase is especially important because our e << 
- modern minds, haunted by the tradition of the malev- ~~ D> 

= olent ‘old serpent,’ have some difficulty in realizing the = »— 
= snake as the good genius. These kindly grape-gathering, S > 
= - flute-playing, snake-nymphs give us a picture of peace = rv on 
=) and plenty and beneficence not easily forgotten, they are = Ds 
= veritable snake-Charites, a cup might fitly be reserved ~ SZ 
=) for them at the banquet; they are 5eaxovtwdEic xdeauL = mw 
= meet to be daughters of Ophion and Eurynome, the fish- é Iw 
= tailed goddess whose sanctuary in Phigaleia was aytov = Ze 
=) éx mardaovd* (Paus. 8. 41. 6, Hes. Theog. 908). is 


the Greeks for agricultural purposes. On a vase published by Salzmann 
(Necropole, Pl. 54, Figs. 2 and 3) a sower who follows a team of oxen 
ploughing holds on his arm a basket precisely similar. It evidently holds 
the seed he is scattering. 

“For a remarkable parallel to Eurynome see Mr. E. J. Payne (History 
of the New World, vol. 1. p. 453). The female Dagon or Oceanus of 
the New World was the goddess of a lake worshipped as mamacota or 
mother-water, because she furnished the nation with fish for food. She 
had the body of a fish surmounted by a rude human head. Her worship 
could only be abolished by the substitution of an image of the Virgin. At 
no great distance was worshipped also another embodiment of the lake, a 
figure enwreathed by serpents. 
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2: Fig. 2. — Serpent-bodied Nymphs. (Philologus, N. F. 11.) 
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are the kindly Eumenides of the well-known Argos relief 


re 
KW (Mitt. d. Inst. Ath. 4. 176, Roscher, Lex. 1330). In the = my 
Sig one hand they hold flowers, in the other snakes — there : << 


is ‘nothing terrible’ in their aspect; they are gracious to 
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the man and woman who approach as suppliants — the 
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snake is not the weapon of terror but merely the symbol, 
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as the flowers are, of the fertility of the earth. It was 
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S| only when the meaning of the snake was obscured that it =< 
<< 5 became a terror. y ii, 
= - The Argos Eumenides relief belongs to the well-known 


type or the trinity of female goddesses which have long 
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Familiar examples of this type are the Thasos relief where 
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on one side are Apollo and three Nymphs, on the other 


Hermes and three Charites (Rayet, Monuments de l’Art 


e Antique; Bas-reliefs de Thasos). But for the inscription 
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Charites and Nymphs would be indistinguishable. In the 
Megara relief, at Berlin (Mythology and Mon. of Athens, 


p. 546, Fig. 8.), Hermes leads three dancing women 
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there is no inscription, the question is best left unre- 


solved. All are the same at bottom, 7. e. they are three 


xoeat. Nymph is nothing but marriageable maiden, and 
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from which the anthropomorphic form of Charites, Horae, 


Cecropidae, Nymphae, Eumenides, Semnae sprang. In 
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discussing the origin of the myth of the Judgment of Paris 
I long ago tried to show (J. H. S. 1886, p. 217) that 
the rival goddesses Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite were 


only the three Charites or gift-givers at strife — they 
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~S are the vague xdea. completely differentiated and depart- 
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- mentalized, but art represents them frequently without 
distinctive attributes (see J. H. S. loc. cit. Plate 70.). 
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3: Fig. 3. — Votive Relief, Coll. Tyszkiewicz. (Fréhner, Pl. 16.) 
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question. Something was due no doubt to the artistic 
convenience of three; three makes a good group. The 
number was not canonical in early days, witness the con- 
stant discussion about the number of the Horae; possibly 
also when the Mother and Daughter had become thor- 
oughly two there was a natural tendency to give to the 
new-made couple a mother, and thus create a trinity. It 
is curious that in the ancient Greek world the male trinity 
is wholly absent. Possibly also the seasons, first two and 


then three, added strength to the notion. I would make a 


final suggestion. In the curious Boeotian relief vase, ‘Aey. 


Ee. 1892, niv. 9, we have the great Earth mother, the 
TOtTWLA Vyowy, figured with two women supporters, one 
at either side. It does not seem necessary to suppose they 
are di nixi. This looks like the origin of the trinity, which 
must have been originally not 3 but 1 + 2. 
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4: Fig. 4. — Design from Prothesis Vase. 


We have now to return to the Argos relief. We have 
reached the anthropomorphic form of the Erinys; the 
snake remains, but only as an attribute, held in the hand. 
This is perhaps the best place in which to note some 
other elements that contributed to the formation of the 
art type of the Erinys. 

The first element to be noted is the eltiwAov. The 
primitive inhabitant of Greece, whom for convenience 


sake we call Pelasgian, buried his dead and thought of 


the dead hero as a snake-genius dwelling in the ground. 
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The Achaean of Homer burned his dead and believed that 
nothing remained except the dim and strengthless ghost, 
the etdmAov. The ctdwAov was a little winged fluttering 
thing — a feeble ox.t& of the living man. The two forms 
are admirably seen and contaminated in the design of 
16. 379); 


in a grave tumulus are seen a large curled snake, and 


an archaic prothesis vase, Fig. 4 (Ath. Mitt., 


above him four fluttering cto0wAa. Similar little winged 


_ figures are figured on the remarkable lekythos in the Jena 
Museum (Schadow, Eine Attische Grablekythos, Jena, 


1897), where the winged souls, or xyjeec, are issuing from 


and returning to a large sepulchral pithos. This winged 
type of the soul, this Homeric etsmAov, contributed, I 
have no doubt, to supply the Erinyes with wings. Fur- 
ther, when the Homeric imagination had transformed the 
Erinys from an angry ghost into a messenger of justice, 
wings were doubly necessary. A winged form was not far 
to seek. The Gorgon type was ready to hand, and suited 
admirably the bogey nature of the angry ghost. Such a 
form we have in Fig. 5 from a black-figured amphora in 
the Museo Gregoriano of the Vatican. The instance is the 
more instructive, as the artist does not entirely trust the 
Erinys type he has adopted. That his meaning may not 


miscarry he adds the original Erinys, i. e. the snake. 
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5: Fig. 5. — From B. F. Amphora. (Passerius, Pict. Etrusc. 3. 297). 
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Denkmédaler, 2. Fig. 1314) the dress of the Erinyes and 


that of Artemis is identical, save that Artemis carries 
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her bow and quiver and two lances. This vase, it may be 


noted, is interesting also from the fact that one of the 
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The red-figured vase in Fig. 6 is of importance in 


respect to the question of art type. It is figured by Rosen- 
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FU berg (Die Erinyen, frontispiece) and interpreted by him ; 
uu = as an Erinys. I incline to think, from the amplitude of , 
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) =) nad. The doubt is more instructive than any certainty. — 
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> tions of the same fundamental idea. In fact the Maenads 
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> are Maniae, earth-born ministrants of Ge, and they hold 
= her snakes, and like the Maniae in later days they are 
addressed as dogs. 
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=) Mouvadsa Burcda poiBadsa Avcodda. (Timoth. Frg. 

> 1.) 

= tte, Vout AVooNns xUvEc, tt’ Etc Geog. (Eurip. Bacch. 

= 975.) 

= I return to the snake-form. The snake-Erinys is only 
=) one aspect of a cultus of earth divinities once widespread 
= in primitive Greece. Half a century ago Gerhard, with 
= an insight extraordinary for his time, divined that practi- 


cally nearly all the women goddesses of Greece are but 


modifications of one primitive goddess — Mother Earth.° 
He says (Uber Metroon und Géttermutter, 1849, p. 103): 
‘Nicht nur fiir Dia Dione, fiir Ilithyia und Theia, Themis 
und Artemis, Tyche und Praxidike, Chryse und Basileia, 
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®Since I wrote the above an interesting representation of the Earth 
Mother has come to light at Zarkos (Thessaly). It is a female bust with 
long heavy hair, and the pedestal is inscribed Ta ITlavtapéta Katvet¢ 
TlevWovvetoc. It is now in the museum at Constantinople. Joubin, Rev. 
Arch. 34. 329, Pl. 12. 
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sich fast allen den Gottinen beigesellt die wir als Grtlich 
wechselnde Ausdriicke jener urspriinglichen Gottereinheit 
erkannten, namentlich der thessalischen und italischen 
Here, der kekropischen Pallas, der eleusinischen Demeter.’ 
It is strange that a conception so fertile, so illuminating, 
_ should have lain barren so long, obscured and paralysed 
by half a century of sun and moon myths. I only push 
Gerhard’s argument a step further when I urge that the 
snake was not merely the symbol of the primitive earth 


daemon, but her actual supposed vehicle. Athene the 


maiden of Athens is but the anthropomorphised otxovgdc¢ 


6~tc who dwelt beneath her shield, she is the wotea of 
her city, and in the city’s extremity she refuses to eat 


her honey-cake. Cecrops the serpent king is caught half- 


way in his transformation. We are so accustomed to the 
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lifeless attributive snake of e. g. the chryselephantine 
Athene that we forget the live snake of the Acropolis. The 
design on a lekythos (Benndorf, Gr. and Sic. Vas. 51, 
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1; Roscher, Lex. 2. 979) recalls the live snake in drastic 


fashion. Kassandra takes refuge at the xoanon of Athene. 
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snake on her shield, a great live snake — a veritable 
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Erinys — darts forth from her altar with open jaws to at- 
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(Overbeck, Kunst. Myth. Taf. 16. 2) near the figure of 
the seated Demeter a sekos is represented, from which 
emerges a huge snake, and on one of the Campana reliefs 
representing a cultus scene at Eleusis a worshipper is rep- 
resented caressing the snake in the bosom of Demeter (op. 
cit. 16. 10). Of course, as anthropomorphism prevailed, 


the snake became merely the aupinodog of the goddess. 


Strabo (393) says, ap’ ob} 5& xal Kuypeting dgic dv 


now “Hotodo0¢g teapévta Uno Kuypéws Efercadnvan, 


LTosEsgaoVan SE LUTOV THY ArUNTtEa cic “HAcvotva xat 
yeveoVan tavtTHS auptroAov. Aelian, in his De Natura 
Animalium (11. 2), gives us an important, and, for 
our purpose, most interesting account of snake worship 
in Epirus. 

cited in full. 
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‘H totvuyv tépecra yuUvn nmasVEvoc maestro WOvT xa 
TEOMNY TOlc SEaxovVOL xoUtfer. AEyovta, SE Gow UTO 
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~ Delphi. 


OOH OPEYVEL UELAEYUATA, TAVAVTIA TOV TOOELONUEVWY 
Uavtevovtat. Here we have a sacred snake, not slain 
as at Delphi, but taken on peaceably as the a0veua 
of Apollo. The snake has a maiden for a priestess, the 
omen is by food, as in the case of the oixovpdc¢ deic 
of Athene Parthenos. 


moment, is the fact that the nation of Epirus recognized 


Most interesting of all, for the 


the kinship between their own sacred snake and that at 
So that here we have suggested exactly what 
e. the snake form of the 
Erinys, the earth goddess at Delphi. The truth has long 
been disguised by the fact, that, probably at the coming 


the argument most wants, 7. 


of Apollo, the Delphic snake changed from female to 
male, possibly that Apollo might have a foeman more 
‘worthy of his steel,’ but the 6q@ic yy¢ natc, the ancient 
mantic serpent, Gaia’s vehicle, would doubtless at the 
300) has 


Sedxorva, Euripides (Iph. T. 1245) has nowxtAdveotoc 


outset be female. The Homeric hymn (v. 
Oivwrocg Seaxwy. The snake was doubtless, as in Epirus, 
the actual original oracle-giver, later it became merely 
the guardian. Apollodorus (1. 4, 1, 2) says, as w¢ dé 
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(AndAAwva) mapeAVelv Ext TO ydoUR, TODTOV AVEAYV 


TO UAvtElov TaparkauBdvet, and Pausanias (10. 6, 6) 
says of the Python éxt t@ Uavtetw pvAaxa Ono Iyc 
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Mr. Frazer (Pausanias 3. p. 55) has clearly shown that 
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the legend of the purification of Apollo for the slaying 
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of the Python and the ceremony out of which it arose 
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‘carry us back to the days of primitive Greek savagery 
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when the killing of certain animals was supposed to need 


expiation and the slayer was deemed unclean until he had 


performed some purificatory or expiatory rite’ He cites 
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a striking parallel among modern natives. In Dahomey 


if a man has killed a fetish snake he is shut up in a hut 


of dry faggots thatched with grass; to this fire is set, and 
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the culprit must escape as best he may to running water. 
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It seems to me probable that not only the occasional 
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accidental murder of a sacred snake would be atoned for 
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but, as the Septerion festival was a regular one, the priest 


who slew a snake for sacrifice might, as in the case of the 


Bouphonia, have to atone for this legalised murder. We 
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have no actual record of a snake-sacrifice at Delphi, but 


in the Orphic Lithika, a treatise abounding in records of 
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account of the sacrifice of snakes for mantic purposes. A 


as 


mantic stone is melted and snakes are allured by its smell, 


"Mr. Frazer points out (ad loc.) that the MSS. of Plutarch have 
uniformly the reading Stepterion, and that the form Septerion adopted 
by Mommsen and others occurs only in Hesychius (sub voc.). Hesychius 
explains the difference as ‘xa0apotic ExDvoic. I believe Hesychius to be 
right as to the meaning, possibly wrong as to the form, and I hazard the 
conjecture that the Stepterion was a festival of purification and expiation 
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and as such connected with the enigmatic otépy and otépety in Aesch. = 
Choeph. 94, Soph. Ant. 431, El. 52, 458 (v. Dr. Verrall, ad Aesch. < 
: Choeph. 93). The explanation of the Stepterion as a Crown Festival rests - 
i only on Aelian. Cc 
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the snake that comes nearest to the fire is seized by three 


boys in white vestments and cut into nine portions (Orph. 


Lith. 687). 
TOU O€ StaLEActotl SatCetv Evvea Wotoac, 
TEElS LEV ENLXANTELV TAaVdEExXEOC YEAtoLO, 
TeEls OB ETE Yalno EeLBHMAOL AnoBotEtoNs, 
teeic b€ Veorporing ToAvLIOUOVOosg apbevototo: 


where the portion for earth, and the mantic intent are 


- germane to the cultus at Delphi. 


It is important for our purpose to note that the myth 


of the slaying of the snake, which we are accustomed to 


think of as exclusively Delphic, was wide-spread in Greece. 


Wherever Apollo in the Achaean religion prevailed, there 
the serpent becomes a monster to be slain; the name 
At Thebes we 


have Kadmos slaying the dragon who guards the well; at 


varies, but the substance is the same. 


Nemea, we have the guardian snake slain by the Seven. 


On the other hand, in places where Achaean influence 
never predominated, e. g. in Pelasgian Athens, the snake 
remains the tutelary divinity of the place. The Thebes 
and Haliartos legend is especially instructive because it 
brings the snake and the Erinys again into such close 
connection. When we ask the origin or the parentage of 


the snake that Kadmos slew the answer is clear: Eyeyovet 


0 Sedxwv Ef “Apews xat TrApmoons “EHetvvoc, (Schol. 
Soph. Ant. 126) child of Earth, earth-born daemon, for 


Ge and Erinys are only two forms of each other, exevoynEe 
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ex [nc xat “Apews 6 Sedxwv Fv (Dindorf, 3. 255, 14). 
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Tilphossa and Delphousa® are obviously the same and 


to them we must add the Arcadian Thelpusa, haunt of 
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Demeter-Erinys. An ordeal-well guarded by a snake, 
haunted by a ghost-Erinys — these are the furniture of 
Gaia’s cult. 

This snake-cultus was overlaid by Achaean Homeric con- 
ceptions of widely different origin and import, but though 

_ obscured it never died out. The Ayadoc Aatuewv never 
lost his snake form; it did not escape the commentators 
that he was practically the same as the Latin local snake- 
genius — gaudet tectis ut sunt acyaVot Satuovec quos 
Latini Genios vocant (Serv. ad Verg. Geo. 3. 417). The 
Aaiuwv ‘Ayadd¢ was worshipped at Lebadea (P. 9. 39, 
4) along with Ayawd7 Toy7n. A man who would consult 
the ancient oracle of Trophonios had to dwell in the joint 
otxnua of the two divinities and there purify himself; af- 
ter consulting the oracle he was brought back to the same 


sanctuary. Hesychius tells us that Agathe Tyche was both 
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Nemesis and Themis. Nemesis and Themis are but by- 
forms of the Earth goddess. Both “Ayadoc Aatuwv and 
Ayadyn Tox are primarily ghost-fates, ancestors appear- 
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ing in snake form, only Erinyes under another aspect with 
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the good-fate side more emphasized (v. Rohde, Psyche, p. 
232 and Gerhard, Uber Agathodaemon und Bona Dea). 


®Mr. R. A, Neil suggests to me that all these words may be adjectives 
of a well-known form from a noun (lost in Greek as known to us) meaning 
grass and closely akin to the Sanskrit darbha. Grassy in Greece would be 
a natural word for any well. 
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Tyche like Gaia develops into a matronly Kourotrophos 


type. The ‘cistophoroi’ coins of Asia Minor with their 
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constantly recurring type of the snake issuing from the 
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cista sufficiently prove the survival of snake-cultus in Asia 
Minor; the snakes of Asklepios were everywhere the ac- 
tual vehicle of the god. Perhaps the most remarkable 
testimony to the tenacity of the cult is the existence in 
Christian days of the sect of the Ophites, lineal descen- 
_dants of the Pelasgian snake worshippers of primitive 
times. We owe it to the rancour of the Christian fathers 
that an account of their singular and no doubt primitive 


ritual has come down to us. The account of Epiphanios is 


worth citing in full (Epiphan. Haeres. 37. 5): Eyovuo. yao 
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That the doctrine of the Ophites was no 


new invention but directly traditional from ancient days 
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is expressly stated by Hippolytus (v. 20, cited by Di- 


eterich, Abraxas, p. 150 and note); he says of a sect of 
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Orpheus was for the non-Achaean what Homer was for 
the Achaeans, the name to which all poetical tradition 
was referred. If the doctrine of the Ophites was ancient, 


how much more their ritual. 

Hippolytus mentions conjointly 6@i¢ and 6u@addc. I 
have discussed the snake, the primitive form of the ghost- 
Erinys; it remains to consider her dwelling-place and 
sanctuary, the omphalos. I reserve to the end the dis- 
cussion of the attitude of Aeschylus towards the cult of 


which both 6@tg and 6upadde are factors. 
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2 The Omphalos. 


‘lapidem e sepulchro venerari pro deo’ 
Planc., 40, 95.° 


— Cic. pro 


tUUBOS TE GTHAY TE’ TO YAKS YECAS EOTL Vavovtwy. — 
Hom. Il. 16. 457. 
UNSE VEXEOV O> PUIWLEVWYV YOU voulttEaVw 


tUUBOS Gag aAGYOU, Veotot 5° OWOotws 
tiunaoda. — Eur. Alc. 995. 


The Erinyes were primarily ghosts; the omphalos was 
their sanctuary, the grave they haunted. That in brief is 


the proposition before us. 


It may be noted at the outset that the view here set 
forth of the omphalos is in accordance with ancient tra- 
dition. The omphalos was variously reputed to be the 
Varro (de 
ling. Lat. 7. 17) says, ‘Delphis in aede ad latus est quid- 


grave either of the Python or of Dionysos. 


dam ut thesauri specie, quod Graeci vocant 6ugparoy, 
quem Pythonis aiunt tumulum., Hesychius s. v. Togtov 
Bovuvocg says éxet yao (7. e. Ev Aedgoic) 0 Sedxwv 


AXATETOFEVUN xal O OUMAADS THS YAS tapos EOTL TOU 


TAT AAT AAA AAA Mnratinnininrannin NT AON OAT 


°Reference to authorities on the omphalos will be found enumerated by 
Mr. Frazer in his Commentary to Pausanias, vol. 5. pp. 315-319, with 
an enumeration of the principal interpretations, and abundant citation of 
primitive parallels. To Ulrichs belongs the credit of having first discovered 
the connection between the omphalos and Gaia (Ulrichs, Reisen und 


Forschungen. 1. p. 77). To the authorities enumerated by Mr. Frazer I 
would only add Otto Gruppe’s ‘Griechische Mythologie — Delphoi,’ p. 


100 in Iwan von Muller’s Handbuch Bd. 5. 2., and the very learned and 


valuable article on Kronos by Dr. Max. Mayer in Roscher’s Lexicon. 
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we were discussing the origin of Dionysos it would be easy 
to show that his familiar vehicle is the snake. The passage 
of Varro is important; he clearly regarded the 6u@adrd¢ 
not as a mere white stone but as a structure of the nature 


_ of a beehive tomb (thesaurus). The shape of such a tomb 


is described by Pausanias (9. 38) Ait0ovu Yev clioyao- 
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douoviay mavtt ctv t@ olxodounuatt. Aristotle (de 
Mund. 7. 20) says that the keystones of these vault-like 
buildings were called OouUqadot: ot GUMPaAOL OE AEYOUEVOL 
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the clue to the obscure statement of Hippolytus referred 
to above (p. 224), 
aovovtia; I shall return later to the probable etymology 
of the word. 
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If then the omphalos were a miniature beehive tomb, 
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it would exactly accord in shape and appearance with 
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the ordinary white grave-mound so frequently seen on 
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vases./° Instances have already been cited, and are too 
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°On some vase-paintings the omphalos is figured as egg-shaped. At first 
sight this might seem fatal to the analogy of omphalos and tUuBoc, but 
in a white lekythos published by Mr. R. C. Bosanquet in the last number 
of the Hellenic Journal (19. pl. 2) just such an egg-shaped tUyuBoc is 
represented. 
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familiar to need enumeration. The normal monument 


among a people who bury their dead is a mound of earth, 
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Xaua yas. This may be left plain or surmounted by a 
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stelé, a vase, or tripod. Various arrangements of stele 
and tuyBoc are well seen in Benndorf’s Griechische und 
Sicilische Vasenbilder, Taf. 24. We have a tuuBoc alone 
— just a grave-mound, to either side of which is a tree 


that would suffice to indicate the grove; we have a stelé 


_ side by side with a t0uBoc; and we have both erected on 


a basis of three steps. If it is desired to make the tuufBoc 
conspicuous, so that the survivors may avoid the taboo of 
contact, the tbuBoc may be covered with white paint or 
stucco, which will serve the further purpose of preserving 
it from the weather. This AXcOxwua was in use at Athens, 
as we know from the prescription of Solon (see Brueckner, 
infra); further, of recent years partial remains of these 
perishable tombs have come to light at Vurva (Jahrbuch, 
1891, p. 197, A. Brueckner). These fragile structures 


might be copied in stone. 
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between grave-mound and omphalos remains to be noted. 
In the curious and very important ‘Tyrrhenian’ amphora 
recently published by Mr. Walters in this Journal (Vol. 
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18. 1898, Pl. 15.) we have the scene of the slaying of 
Polyxena on the grave of Achilles. That the actual grave 
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is represented there can be, I think, no doubt. On all 
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Polyxena is a sacrifice performed expressly on the tomb 
of Achilles (Overbeck, Gall. her. Bildw. 27, 17), and in 


the present instance the vase-painter takes the greatest 
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diaper pattern like the well-known ‘Bwud6c’ omphalos of 
the Munich vase (Gerhard, A. V. 220 = Munich, 124). 
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tion as a mercy-seat stamps it as an altar; the vase in 
question shows us the tuyufoc actually serving as Bwudc. 


The Baywoersyncg tapocg is the Bwuoc. Dr. Reichel, in 
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Gotterkultur, tries to show that the primary notion of 
the altar is found in the seat or throne. I agree with 
him that the seat came before the table, but both are 
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<7) represented on vase-paintings and coins seated on the is 
Ss omphalos. Gaia was too primitive and aneikonic, too : mw 
Ar involved in it to sit on it. : By 
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8: Fig. 8. — Kotylos in Museo Nazionale, Naples. 
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The three notions of altar, tomb and mercy-seat all 
merge in that of holy place, but apparently the tomb is 
the primary notion. A fourth must be added — that of 
pavtetov. The Bwuoerdjcs tapoc as Uavtetoy is clearly 
7 and 8) for the first 
time and now in the Museum at Naples (Cat. 2458). The 


design is completely misunderstood by Heydemann in 


shown on a vase published (Figs. 


his description in the Naples Catalogue. He takes the 


- central object for a ‘Felshohle in der ein weisses Reh steht? 


It is I think clearly a tumulus with a coat of Acuxwua, 


decorated on one side with a stag, on the other with a 
large snake. The technique of the vase calls for no special 
comment; it is of good black-figured style, with a liberal 
use of white in details. The scenes on obverse and reverse 
are substantially the same. In a grove represented by 
formal trees and foliage stands a grave-mound; to each 
side of it is seated a warrior, who turns towards the grave- 
mound, attentively watching it. On the obverse an eagle 
with a hare in its claws is perched on the mound; on the 
reverse an eagle holding a snake. Both devices represent 
well-known portents. The eagles black and white 
Booxduevor Anyivay EplixDUOVa PEEUATL YEVVay 
(Aesch. Ag. 110) 
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9: Fig. 9. — Design from Lekythos in Museo Nazionale, Naples. 


are finely paralleled on the coins of Agrigentum (Head, 


Hist. Num. p. 105) and both Agrigentum and Elis have 
also the single eagle devouring the hare. Here then we 
have two warriors watching for an omen at a tUuBoc. It 
may perhaps be urged that the omen only accidentally 
appears on the grave-mound, which would be a convenient 
place for the birds to perch, but the warriors have not 


the air of casual passersby, and certainly look as if they 


had taken up seats intended for systematic observation. 


It is tempting to see in the two warriors Agamemnon 
and Menelaos, and in the tomb decorated by the deer 
the grave of Iphigeneia; but this would be rather too 
It does not, 


however, seem rash to conclude that a touBoc¢ was used 


bold a prolepsis even for a vase-painter. 


as a waytetoyv, though the omen in this case is an external 


one. Primitive man is not particular as to how he gets 
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his omens; he might come to a tomb to hear a voice or 


see a snake, but if he saw a strange bird or anything 


significant like the eagle and the hare, that would suffice. 


The history of the oracle at Delphi reveals many forms of 
The tomb then, like the omphalos, could 


be regarded not only as an altar and a mercy-seat, but 


omen-taking. 


also as a Uavtetoyv; the wavtetoyv aspect of the omphalos 


at Delphi needs no emphasizing. 


10: Fig. 10. — Lekythos in Museo Nazionale, Naples. 
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Another vase hitherto unpublished and also in the 


Naples Museum adds a new feature to the tuyufoc- 


WUE 


A 


oupmardos theory. The vase in question, a black-figured 


ne) 


lekythos (Figs. 9 and 10), was acquired by the Museum 


in 1880 and therefore does not appear in Heydemann’s 


catalogue.'! Its inventory number is 111609; its height 


0.19 m. The neck and frieze round the top of the body 
are cream-coloured, the body red with black figures, the 
_ face, feet and arms of the female figure are white, also 
the ornament on the warrior’s helmet and a portion of 
the handle of his club, and the gravemound, the crest on 
the shield, two broad stripes representing his sword-belt, 
and the end of the sword-sheath; the centre of the design 
is occupied by a white grave-mound surmounted by a 
black ‘baetyl? 


advance towards the gravemound; the man holds an 


To the left, a male and female figure 


uplifted sword, the woman stretches out her right hand 
with a gesture as if she intended rather to emphasize 
than to check the man’s act. To the left is a man with 
a shield on his left arm; his right hand is hidden, but 
from the position of the elbow he seems to hold a spear 
or sword, but not to hold it uplifted. Behind, a bearded 


man watches, leaning on his sword. The inscriptions are 


URUTUUUE UOT TOTUE UT OT UC OI a DIOR OR TUG 


Uli 


UUIULU 


~* 


illegible and almost certainly unmeaning. The design 


UL 
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on 


“My grateful thanks are due to Signor Da Petra, the Director of the 
Naples Museum, for his permission to publish this and the vase in Figs. 
7, 8, and also to Miss Amy Hutton who kindly superintended the neces- 
sary photographs. The drawing in Fig. 9 was made under considerable 
difficulties by Mr. Anderson. 
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may have some mythological intent; if so, I am unable to 


interpret it, nor is any special mythological interpretation 


WUE 


A 


necessary for my argument. 


Re) 


This much is clear, that some ceremony is being en- 
acted at a tomb between two men, and presumably the 
ceremony is of the nature of a pact ratified by an oath. 
It is quite consonant with Greek habits of thought that 
oaths should be taken at the tomb of an ancestor, but I 

- am unable to recall any definite instance. Prof. Ridgeway 
kindly reminds me that such was the regular practice 
among the Libyan tribe of the Nasamones. Herodotus 4. 
172 notes their use of tombs for oaths and dream-oracles. 
‘Opxioror SE xa ULAVTLXN YEEWVTAL TOLNSE’ OUVULOLOL 
UEV TOUS TACK OMloL Avdeac SixHLotTatTOUS Xa Helo TOUG 
AEYOUEVOUS YEVEOVAL TOUTOUS THY TUUBWY ATTOLEVOL. 
UAVTEVOVTAL OE ETL TWV TEOYOVWY POLTEOVTES TK OT- 


UATA KL KATELEKUEVOL ETLKATAXOLULWVTAL’ TOD AV LOY 


Ev tH Ot EvUTVLIOV toUTH yeatat. Here the oath is by 


the laying hold of the tomb, and probably this is a more 


VEU OE UOT UTOTUE UT OTC OI DIOR OR TUG 


primitive form than the mere uplifting of the sword. It 


[s, 


NU 


may be urged that as Herodotus specially notes the cus- 


os 


tom, it must have been foreign to Greek practice, but 


UUW 


this argument will not hold, as he mentions the dream- 


™* 


oracle also and seems unaware that the dream-oracles 


UL 


YT Ti 
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of the heroes, Amphilochos, Amphiaraos and Asklepios, 


are cases exactly analogous. It will not be forgotten that 


fry 


the ancient oracles of Gaia at Delphi are of the order of 
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dream-oracles sent by Night which Euripides by a proba- 
bly wilful inversion represents as innovations. Long after 
the coming of Apollo men still like the Nasamones slept 
on the ground that they might hear earth’s voice. 

Ogutv O° Exel yatwv 

Tato anevaooeyv Oo Aa- 

-THWOS ANS CaVEwv 

Xenotyeiwy, voyre 

XV@V ETEXVOOATO PAGUAT OvEliowy, 

Ot TOAEGLY UECOTWYV TH TE TEWTA 

ta t Emer’ Go EusddAe tUyYElv 

URVOL xatTa SvOPECaC 

XALEvvas Epeatov oxottov, 

UAVTELOV OB A~pElLAETO TLL&V 

PoiBov pVdvy Duyatedsc. 

Iphig. in Taur. 1260. 


If the omphalos was indeed a tomb the parallel is com- 
plete. !? 

Although I am unable to point to a definite instance 
in which an oath was taken at a grave, still it is well 
known that oaths were taken by local heroes and it seems 
not improbable that such would be taken at the actual 
grave. E. g. by Sosipolis, who was an Enmywotocg Satuwv 
appearing in serpent form, oaths were taken on most im- 
portant occasions ent weylototc (Paus. 6. 20. 2); oaths 


by ancestors are frequent, e. g. udetueac b€ Veovc 


'2Since I wrote the above Dr. Verrall has kindly drawn my attention 
to the imprecation made by the leader of the Chorus in the Choephoroi 
on the tomb of Agamemnon (Choeph. v. 105) aid30vuuevyn cot Bauov &¢ 
tUOUBov mateo Agha, x. Tt. A. 
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TOUS TE OEXLOUS TOTE YEVOUEVOUS TOLOVUEVOL XAL TOUS 


UUETECOUS TATEWOUS xal NUETECPOUS EYXWEloUc. Ina 


WUE 


A 


well-known relief in Paris (Roscher, Lexikon, Heros, p. 


ne) 


2499) we have a representation of hero-worship. The 
hero Theseus stands above a low Bwudc, or Eoyxycoa with 
flat top just like that referred on p. 226. Sosippos, the 
dedicator of the relief, approaches him with hand uplifted 
in prayer. Here the hero Theseus must be represented 
at his own Bwuoersyjc tacpoc. The curious altar discov- 
ered in the Heroon at Olympia must have been a similar 
structure. It is rightly explained by Curtius (Die Altdre 
von Olympia 21 ff. Taf. 1.) as the €oyaeu of the heroes. 
It is a low mound of earth about 0.37 metres high, the 
top covered with tiles and the sides covered over with 
layers of a sort of Acuxwpya. These have been constantly 
renewed, and on each successive layer the inscription 


HPQ.OP occurs. There are over 13 of these inscribed lay- 


ers. Prof. Curtius quotes the Scholiast on Eur. Phoen. 
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ex Ai0wv nexotnucvot. The erecting of such a yftvoc 


Bwuwocg was expressly prescribed down to late times at 
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ULUIULUIN 


‘ne 


certain magical ceremonies (Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 170). 
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The Erinyes as we have seen are only the ghosts dwelling 


in tombs; they are specially the avengers of the violated 


fey 


oath and of oaths which were taken at tombs; this would 
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lend them a new fitness. We are too apt to think of an 


oath as a special judicial ceremony but loosely connected 


WUE 


A 


with religion; to primitive man it is only an especially 


UU 


ne) 


sacred and important form of invocation. Like most an- 
cient things it had its two sides, for better for worse; xat 
EVOEXOVLVTL LEV LOL TOAAK xal ayaa, ExtopxoLVTL 5° 
SSMACLA AUTH TE Kal’ YEvet, so ended the oath of the 
Athenian Heliasts. If we may trust Aristotle, the oath 
_ was the eldest and most venerable of created things. Styx, 
the ordeal-water, was from the beginning; ‘Qxeavoy te 
yao xat Trndvv Exotnoay thc YEveOEwWS TaTESpAC Kal 
TOV OEXOYV TWV VEWYV LOWE, THY XAAOUVUEVHY UT AVTOY 


MTVYAR TOV NOUTWV. TLLLWTATOV LEV YAO TO ToecoBU- 


TATOV, OOXOG SE TO TLWL@TATOV EoTLY (Arist. Metaph. 


1. 3, 983 b). Finally, the general sanctity of sepulchres 
throughout Greece is evidenced by an interesting pas- 
sage in the Tusculan Disputations of Cicero, in which he 


argues with justice that most of the gods of Greece are 


it 
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but mortals translated. ‘Quid? Ino Cadmi filia nonne 


It 


Leucothea nominata a Graecis Matuta habetur a nostris? 


WU 


quid? totum prope coelum, ne plures persequar, nonne 


humano genere completum est?’ Si vero scrutari vetera 


UUIULUIN 


et ex his ea quae scriptores Graeci prodiderunt eruere 


‘ae 


coner, ipsi illi maiorum gentium dii qui habentur hinc 


UL 


VTi 
JiULULY 


~ 


a vobis profecti in coelum reperientur. Quaere quorum 


demonstrantur sepulcra in Graecia; reminiscere (quoniam 


fy 


es initiatus) quae traduntur mysteriis, tum denique quam 
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hoc late pateat intelliges, (Cic. Tusc. Disputat. 1. 13). 


Cicero is right, though he misses a step in the process; 
dead men went to the sky as gods finally, but they went 
as heroes to the lower world first, as chthonic powers, 


before they became Olympian. 


We have then in the vase before us a scene of worship, 
invocation, or adjuration of a hero taking place at an 


omphalos-grave-mound. I reserve for the present the 


_ discussion of the baetyl stone that surmounts it. It may 


fairly be asked at this point, supposing the omphalos to 
be the tomb of a hero or heroine, have we at Delphi any 
evidence that there was a special hero cultus carried on? 
We know from the scholiast to Pind. Nem. 7. 68 that 


there was a general festival of heroes at which Apollo 


was supposed to be host, yivetor ev Aedpotc YHowor 


Sévia Ev otc SoxEt O Ved Ent FEvia xaretv tovc Howac, 
a curious mythological inversion, for undoubtedly the 
guests were there long before the host. But fortunately 
for our argument we know not only of a general guest- 
feast for heroes, but of a special festival of great moment, 
held every nine years and called Herois. Before passing 
to the exposition of this festival, it may be noted that 
the word yyews seems originally to have had an adjectival 
meaning like Semnae, Eumenides, etc. and this survives in 
the gloss of Hesychius Yows: Suvatdc taoyuedc YEVVatoc 
oeuvoc. Dead men, ot nedtepot &vOeEC, are regarded as 


MECITTOVES, Nowe, VEYaAOL, and gradually the cultus 
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adjective changes to substantive, as in the case of Kore, 
Parthenos, Maia, and the like. 
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11: Fig. 11. — Anodes of the Earth-Goddess. (Krater at Berlin.) 
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Plutarch in his priceless Quaestiones Graecae (12.) 


asks Tic y mapa AcApotc Xaorda; teetic a&yYovoLt AcAgot 
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xaAAOVOGL THY 5 “Howtda thy Se XaotrAav... Ty¢ dé 


‘Hewtdo0c ta TMAEtOTA UVOTLXOV ExEL AOYOV Ov toaoty 


ai Oviddesc Ex SE TWV SOWUEVWY PavEEWS NeweaAns &v 
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Tio Avaywynyv cixdoete. This is all our information 
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about the festival but it is enough. Dr. Kretschmer has 
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shown (Aus der Anomia, p. 20) that Semele-Xauvvy is 


one of the countless Ge-Demeter earth-goddesses whose 


xadodso¢g and &vodo¢ were celebrated throughout Greece 
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The 
xaVosoc is the ycxotAa, the burying of the girl figure 


in most primitive fashion in the Thesmophoria. 


in the chasms or megara, the &vodo¢ or resurrection 
festival is the Herois. How that &vodoc, that resurrection 


was figured is seen clearly in a vase painting (Fig. 11) 


published and I venture to think wrongly explained by Dr. 
Robert in his Archdologische Mahrchen (Pl. 4, p. 196). 


Dr. Robert takes the picture to represent the birth of a 


- spring nymph. But the figure half-rising from the earth 


can be none other than the earth-goddess, call her Gaia 
or Demeter or Kore or Pandora as you will. She rises up 
through the yaya yc, the omphalos, the grave-mound, 
which is coated with the usual stucco. We have in this 
vase painting exactly what we want, the transition from 
the dead heroine to the goddess, and from the earth 
mound itself to the anthropomorphic divinity. A festival 
of Herois rather than of heroes takes us back of course to 
matriarchal days and it was in matriarchal days that the 
cult of Gaia must have emerged and developed. Wherever 
inhumation was practised Gaia cultus and ghost cultus 
would be closely connected. In Asia Minor, where rock 
burial prevailed, naturally the symbol of the earth mother 
would be not a yOuUa yc, but a roughhewn rock or some 
sort of aeyoc AtVoc. It is in Asia Minor apparently that 
the eikonic worship of the mother was developed. We see 


her image emerging from the block of stone on rock tombs 


(e. g. at Arslan Kaia in Phrygia, as shown in Athen. 
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Mitteilungen, 1898, Taf. 2.). And the conical stone of the 


mother is seen on coins of Perga gradually assuming some 


semblance of human form (Gerhard, Metro6n, Taf. 59.). 


Where the tomb was simply a yaya yyc the worship 


of Gaia seems longer to have remained aneikonic. The 
altar served for an eikon, as according to Porphyry (De 
Abst. 2. 56) was the case among certain Arabians, xav’ 


Etog Exaotoyv EVvOYV TAL6A OV UO BwUOov EVantOV, @ 


— XE@vta wo Fodva. 


The youn yc as the sanctuary of the earth-goddess 
is not confined to the Greeks. Bastian (Loango, p. 88) 
gives an account of his visit to the oracle of Bimsi the 
mother of the Fetishes (Mama Mokissie). It was enclosed 
in a thicket difficult of access. Bimsi’s dwelling consisted 
of a pyramid of earth rising in somewhat arched form 
out of the earth beneath a small tree. Unfortunately the 
place was so sacred that the traveller was not allowed to 
approach quite near, but he could distinguish a small hut 
near the mound with a couch in it for Bimsi when she rose 
out of the earth to give her oracles. On the couch mats 
were spread; in fact, it was a kind of lectisternium with 
the usual otemuata. Bimsi gave oracles and instruction 
to kings on their coronation; when there was no king 
she was silent, which reminds us of the silence at Delphi 
when Apollo was away. When there was a drought or 
floods, ceremonies of atonement were performed at the 


sanctuary of Bimsi. 
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the omphalos at Delphi, 
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Unde superstitiosa primum sacra evasit vox fera, 
Cic. de Div. 2. 56. 
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but also of another wavtetoy, not called by the name 


of Ge, but belonging, I think, undoubtedly to her stratum 


' —_— 


_ of belief, I mean the ancient oracle of Trophonios, where 


the suppliant had to go actually down into the earth 
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to obtain his response. ‘The shape of the structure,’ 
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Pausanias says, ‘was like that of a baking pot, tov 5¢€ 
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tomb. The offering of the suppliant was a honey cake, 


as to the serpent heroes Sosipolis and Erichthonios: as 
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Y7¢ on the summit of Mt. Lycaon (P. 8. 38, 7) had a like 
origin. It is remarkable that in front of the youu yc 
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eagles of the omphalos. The grave-mound of Kallisto was 


a similar case, and a very instructive one. Below Krouni, 


in Arcadia, Pausanias (8. 38, 8) saw the tomb (t&poc) 


of Kallisto. It was a yOua yHo LbNAOY surrounded by 
trees, and on the top of the mound was a sanctuary of 
Artemis with the title of Kalliste; here veritably we watch 
the transformation of heroin into goddess. In remote 


America we have the like yauata ync. Mr. Payne in his 


_ History of the New World (vol. 1. p. 465) notes the earth 


worship of the primitive inhabitants of Mexico: ‘Among 
the buildings and enclosures included in the great sacred 
precinct or quarter of the gods at Mexico, was a mound or 
group of mounds called Teotlapan, or place of the Divine 
Earth or Soil. It was a monument of the primitive religion 
of the Otomis, the aborigines of Anahuac. To the earth 
mother a pathetic prayer was addressed by the people of 
Callao, 


Mother of all things, 
Let me (too) be thy child, 


which reminds us of the prayer of the priestesses at 


Dodona. 


I'y xaemovs avier, 6160 XANATETE UNTECH Yotlav. 
It is interesting, too, to learn again from Mr. Payne 
that as agriculture advances, the earth goddess develops 


into the maize goddess, Gaia into Demeter. 
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12: Fig. 12. — Krater in the Vagnonville Collection. (Milani, Museo 
Topografico, p. 69.) 


By the help of the vase painting reproduced in Fig. 12, 
I venture also to class the mound on which the Sphinx 
of Thebes sat as an Oumadoc yrs, an oracular tomb- 
mound. The vase in question in the Vagnonville collection 
was first published by Prof. L. A. Milani in the Museo 
Topografico di Etruria (p. 69), and there briefly noted. 
It is further discussed in the first issue of the Studii e 
Materiali di Arch. Num (vol. 1., Part 1, p. 64), by Sig. 
Augusto Mancini. Sig. Mancini holds that the mound on 
which the Sphinx is seated is the Sphingion or Phikion 
as it was variously called. Prof. Milani in the same 
issue (p. 71) rejects the Sphingion interpretation and 
‘Si tratti di 


un tumulo e propriamente di un tombe a tumulo non gia 


maintains that the mound is a tumulus — 
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(Festschrift fiir J. Overbeck, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 


del solito monte Phikion o Sphingion,” To my mind both 


interpreters are right; the mound is a Sphingion, it is also 


a tuufoc, for the Sphingion was a tuuBoc, and the Sphinx 


herself is probably the oracular earth goddess with the 
vexatious habit of asking questions instead of answering 
them. My view is, I think, confirmed by the curious 
2840), 
discussed and brilliantly interpreted by Dr. Otto Crusius 
102- 
108). In this design, parallel with the omphalos mound 


and interesting vase (Heydemann, Naples Cat. 


on which the Sphinx is seated, a snake uprears itself. I 
cannot agree with Dr. Crusius that the snake is a mere 
‘Raumausfiillung’ — the snake is the symbol and vehicle 
of the earth oracle. Dr. Crusius adduces the snake behind 
the well in the Cyrene vase (A. Z. 1881, Pl. 12. 1), but 
here again I believe the second snake is added simply 
because the well is snake-haunted. Euripides regarded 
the Sphinx as chthonic, 


tav O xata yVovoc Atdac 
Kadpetoug Exinéurer. — Eur. Phoen. 810. 


Of course almost any monster might by the time of Eu- 
ripides come from Hades, but I am by no means sure that 
the words are not a reminiscence of primitive tradition 
rather than ‘eine rein dichterische Umschreibung seines 
Wesens. The great Sphinx of the Naxians stood, it will 


be remembered, in the precinct of Gaia at Delphi (Frazer, 
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Pausanias, 10. 12), and if she was but another form 


of the oracular earth-goddess, her station there gains in 


UUVIU IO) 
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significance. On the coins of Gergis in the Troad (Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 472) we have on the obverse the head of 
the famous Sibyl of the Troad, on the reverse the Sphinx 
her counterpart. That the head is the head of the Sibyl 
is distinctly stated by Stephanus Byzantinus. In Hesiod’s 


= 


UU) 


Theogony the Sphinx belongs to the earth-born brood, 
_ the race of Typhon, Echidna and the like (Hes. Theog. 
326). In her nature she is near akin to the Knpec — in 


fact she appears as a sort of personified death. She is 
also an Erinys. Haemon, according to one version of his 
story, had slain a kinsman and was obliged to take flight 
(Schol. ad Pind. Ol. 2. 14). According to another version 
he was slain by the Sphinx (Apollod. 3, 5, 8). What 
particular form a monster assumed is really a question of 


survival. In the remarkable Berlin vase, where the Sphinx 


is not inscribed Sphinx, but simply Kacouta, 7. e. ‘the 
Kadmean one’ (Jahrbuch, 1890, Anzeiger, p. 119, Fig. 


17), she is represented as a curious monster, but not with 
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a lion’s body. That has passed to Oedipus, who stands 


\V, 


before her as postulant. On the Oedipus vase published 
by Hartwig (Philolog. 1897, Taf. 1.) the Sphinx again 


has no lion’s body — she is simply a lean nude woman 
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with wings. To take another case: we think of Medusa as 


a woman, possibly winged, but of the customary Gorgon 
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shape, but on a very archaic Boeotian vase in the Louvre 
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(Bull. de Cor. Hell. 1898, Pl. 5.) she appears as a 


Centaur, 7. 


e. with the traditional Gorgon head, but a 


WUE 
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woman’s body draped, and the body and hind legs of a 


ne) 


horse appended. The Sphinx got the body of a lion, the 
Erinys developed out of a snake into an Artemis, but, as 
we have seen on the Naples vase (p. 234), she, like the 
Erinys, keeps the snake as nednodoc. I do not of course 
deny for a moment that there was a real mountain ®txvtowv 
or ®ixevov. Mr. Frazer says that the rocky mountain 
(1,860 ft. high) which rises to the S. E. corner of the 
Copaic lake still bears the name of Phaga. Probably the 
Sphinx or Phix took her name from the mountain — not 
the mountain from the Sphinx; the mountain actually 


existed, the Sphinx presumably did not. What I suppose 


As on the top of Mt. Lycaon, that ywua yn¢ was a tomb 


such as is represented on the vase-painting in Fig. 11, 


and it was haunted by a bogey, a Mormo, an Erinys, a 
Ker called Phix because she lived on Phikeion. When 


there was a pestilence it was not unnaturally supposed 
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tomb a pavtetov. From answering questions to asking 
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Pausanias (1. 41, 4) tells the story of how Megareus 
offered his daughter in marriage to whoever would slay 
the lion of Cithaeron, who was ravaging the land and had 
slain even the king’s son. Alcathous slew the beast. It is 
possible that we do not require even the pestilence, that 
the Sphinx was a real lion who haunted a tomb, as wild 
beasts often do. That the tomb is an integral part of the 
story I am convinced both from the representations on 


_ vases and from the funeral character of the Sphinx. 


I return to the vase-painting in Figs. 9 and 10. So far I 


have dealt only with the white tapoc Bwuoerdyc, marked 


by the hero-snake. It remains to complete the argument 


by considering the black baetyl stone that surmounts it. 


That the black stone surmounting the grave mound is 
a baetyl or fetich stone utilised as a kind of rude stele 
scarcely admits of question. The stone in colour and shape 
closely resembles the ‘Terpon’ stone found at Antibes 
which we know from its inscription to have been sacred 
to Aphrodite (Kaibel, Inscr. Gall. 2424). There was in 
antiquity and is now among natives a widespread tendency 
to worship stones of peculiar colour or shape. The natural 
aerolith was usually black and its sanctity was proved by 
its descending from the sky. The whole question of the 
supposed niger lapis has just now become of immediate 
special interest owing to the discovery in the Forum of 
what has been alleged to be the black stone of Romulus 
(see especially C. Smith, Classical Review, Feb. 1899, p. 
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- proper. 


87). This black stone of Romulus or Faustulus is of great 
importance to my argument because of its connection 
with the two lions and hence with the cult of the mother 
of the gods. 


primitive Asiatic form of the Earth-Mother, Gaia; lions 


Rhea-Cybele was of course only the more 


were her natural sacred beasts as long as there were lions 
where she was worshipped, and they survived in Asia 
Minor long after they were practically extinct in Greece 
The black stone was the recognised vehicle or 
fetich of the mother god. When Pindar (Pyth. 3. 77) is 
‘minded to pray to the Mother’ for his friend Hiero, it is 
because the Mother has special power to heal madness, 
There is a shrine of the Mother before his very door — 

AAA” ErevgacVar UEv EYOV EVEAW 

Matel, tay xoven mae’ euov tedVucoy... 


and the Scholiast recounts the occasion of the founding 
of the shrine; how there was a great thunder-storm, and 


a stone image of the mother of the gods fell at Pindar’s 


feet xat Popov ixavov xat PAdYa lOElv xATAPECOUEVYY. 


tov 6€ IItvoacoyv ExraroVduevoy ouvndety Mntedc Vey 
Ayaka AtDtwvov toto mooly Excoyouevoy... and when 
Pindar asked the oracle what was to be done, tov dé 
and the 
prayer of Pindar is thus explained: ot 5& 6t1 xaVdaotora 
Pindar addresses the Mother 


not as Rhea, but simply as ce¢uvav Veodov, reminding us of 


aveitmety Mytedoc Oewv tepdv idsevoeoVa... 
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the Semnae who are simply her duplications. The Pindar 


story is important because we are apt to think of the 
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purely foreign. No doubt the primitive orgiastic Asiatic 
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worship did come in again from without, but the Mother 
only came back to her own people who had half-forgotten 
her. 


The kathartic power of the Mother’s aerolithic stone is 
_ of great importance, The mother had power to drive men 
mad in her angry aspect as Erinys, she and her daughters 


the Maniae; her stone had also power to cleanse them, for 
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with the divine vehicle. All the various functions of 
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these stones, prophetic, kathartic, prophylactic, etc., are 
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only various manifestations of its supernatural power. 
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In primitive days a sacred stone is a god of all work. 
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Thus we have the famous Jupiter lapis that was good 
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to swear by,'? there was the stone by which an oath 
Con. § 26) 


'8For the discussion respecting the Jupiter apis and the Ata Aidov 
of Polybius, 3. 25, see Strachan Davidson, Selections from Polybius, 
Prolegomen. 8. Mr. Strachan Davidson accepts the emendation AtaArWov 
without hesitation; but see also C. Wunderer, ‘Die dlteste Eidesformel 
der Rémer (zu Polybius 3. 25, 6),’ Philolog. 1897, p. 189. 
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TOS TOV AtGov!* &yovtEs xal egoexovuvtec there was 


the stone at Athens which had a special priest to carry 
it, the tegeeb¢ AvWOopdeoc (C. I. A. 3. 240) whose seat 


remains in the Dionysiac theatre. There was the lapis 
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Manalis reputed to be the gate of Orcus and open only 
on certain days that the Manes, the souls, might issue 
forth, a manifest gravestone (Preller, Jordan, p. 354). 
The often cited ‘Bethel’ of Jacob is of interest because like 
the omphalos at Delphi it was connected with a dream 
oracle. The enumeration of all the various wonder-stones 
even of classical antiquity would take us much too far. 
They are discussed in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. aoyot AtVou 
and BattuAoc, and for savage parallels I may refer to 
Mr. Frazer (Comment, Paus. 10. 16, 3 and 8. 25, 4). 
At present I must confine myself to the more immediate 
analogies between the vase painting under discussion and 
the omphalos. 
At the first glance, there will probably occur to any 


archaeologist the analogy of a curious monument men- 
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tioned by Pausanias. At Megalopolis in Messene, it will 
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be remembered (p. 208), there was a sanctuary of the 
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Maniae where, it was reported, Orestes went mad after 
his mother’s slaughter. The words that follow (Paus. 8. 


34, 2) are so important that I prefer to quote them in 
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the original: ob T6pEM SE TOD tLE—POL YAS YOU& Fatty OV 


“Altered from Bwud¢ to At0o¢ on the authority of Harpocration by 
Dindorf and Westermann, and now confirmed by Aristotle, Ath. Resp. 
7: Ol 8 EvvEeax Hexovtes GUvUYtES TEOG TH AiDw x. tT. A. Hesychius 
explains AtOo¢ as BOAoc, Bwudc xat Baouc. 
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Frazer translates ‘not far from the sanctuary is a small 
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mound of earth surmounted by a finger made of stone — 
indeed the mound is named Finger’s tomb.’ I prefer to 
render the last sentence, ‘Indeed the mound is named 
Dactyl’s monument, Pausanias says the story went, that 
when the goddesses were driving Orestes out of his wits 
_ they appeared to him black; after he had bitten off his 
finger, they seemed to him white. Mr. Frazer cites a 
number of interesting savage parallels where atonement 
is made by the cutting off of a finger or other limb. Spite 
of these instances I believe the story about the biting 
off of the finger to have been late and aetiological. The 
supposed finger was in all probability a kathartic baetyl 
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known as Dactyl and sacred to the Mother. These baetyl 
stones were called in Crete Dactyls. Pliny (N. H. 37. 61) 


says ‘Idaei dactyli in Creta, ferreo colore humanum pol- 
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licem exprimunt’ and Porphyry confirms it in his curious 
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account (Porphyry vit. Pyth. 17) of the purification of 
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necessary to note that the Dactyls are everywhere asso- 
ciated with the worship of the Mother. The Argonauts, 
when they land in Mysia and invoke the Mother, call also 
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The name Cyllenus is possibly of some importance in 
connection with the Arcadian Dactyl monument. Immer- 
wahr (Bonner Studien p. 188) has shown abundantly 

- that primitive cults of the Mother abounded in Arcadia, 
and the legend of Kronos and the stone was not want- 


ing. It seems to me clear that Orestes was purified by 
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would happen at any time in any part of Greece when- 
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ever a kinsman was slain and the guilty man came to a 
mother-stone to be purified. At Troezen (8. 31, 4) and 
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at Gythium (3. 22, 1), were stones connected by leg- 
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the prevalence of this baetyl worship and its kathartic 


associations. 


It may fairly be urged at this point that the analogy 
between the vase-painting and the omphalos fails at one 
point. The omphalos was, according to my present theory, 
originally a youa yc, covered with AcUxwuo and finally 
copied in stone, but we have no evidence whatever that 


it was surmounted by a baetyl. The sanctuary on the 


_ vase-painting is more complex than the omphalos. It is a 


tuuBos te OTHAY te, the omphalos is merely a tOuBoc. 


This is perfectly true, and I imagine a sacred baetyl was 
no wise necessary to a sanctuary of Gaia. The yaua yry¢ 
was all that was essential. The story of Alcmaeon is very 


instructive on this head. Alcmaeon, the Arcadian hero 


(P. 8. 24, 8) is pursued by ‘the avenger of his mother,’ 


tOV Eewpvans cAdcotoea — the Erinys has not become 
Erinyes, — and Alcmaeon can obtain no relief there 
or anywhere till he come to a piece of new unpolluted 
land uncovered since the murder, €¢ tavutny ot Lovyy 


XOEAV OV GUVAXOAOVUYOCELY, FtIS EOTL VEWTATY Kal H 


VarAacoa TOU UNTEMOL ULdoUaATOS avEDHVEY DOTEPOYV 


autyY. Here we have the real primitive view. All mother 
earth is polluted by the blood of a mother. There is no 
possible release from this physical fact, no atonement. 
A new earth is the only possible mercy seat. Later, no 
doubt, a special ywuUa yn¢o became the sanctuary of Gaia 


Erinys, where she might be appeased, and that youn yry¢ 
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was naturally the tomb of a murdered hero or heroine. 
If that touBoc was to have a stelé, what better stelé 
could be chosen than a black aerolith, sacred also to the 
mother? 

It must be noted at this point that, though the aeroliths 
fell to earth and belonged to earth, and were vehicles 
of the earth-mother, they tended, as anthropomorphism 


advanced, to differentiate off towards the side of the male 


god. A stone, as soon as you think of your gods an- 


thropomorphically, is not a good symbol of a woman, 
aA XYOUA 7 is. 
earth is a woman so the sky is a man, and thus stones 


In many indigenous races, too, as the 


coming from the sky tend to be regarded as vehicles of 
the male god, and specially of Kronos. Photius (Vit. 
Isid. Bibl. 


avaxetoDoa Dew, Kodvea, Ati, “HAtw xat tote &AAotC. 


p. 1048) says, tov BoartbAwy SAAOV AAW 


Hesychius says, sub voce, BatturAog ExAndyn oO AiDocg ov 
avtt Atoc 0 Kedvocg xaténtev, and the story was popu- 
larized in the proverbial saying, xat BaituAov av xaté- 
2, 468). 


the baetyls of the more primitive Kronos cult and Kro- 


mec (Paroimiogr. Zeus doubtless took over 
nos has many features in common with Helios-Ouranos. 
Eusebius (Praep. Eu. 1. 10) makes Ouranos the inven- 
tor of baetyls. “Ett 5€ pnow eExevornoe Veo>g Oveavoc 
BortvAta AtVous EUdUyous Unxavnoduevoc. This asso- 
ciation with Helios-Kronos-Ouranos points back to the 


most primitive stratum of Pelasgian mythology. Kronos 
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is everywhere the representative of the old order ta Keo- 
viuxad. For the full understanding of the omphalos, this 
is, I think, of no small importance. On the omphalos 
there was, at least in historical times, no baetyl stele, 
but at Delphi there was such a stone, and down to the 


time of Pausanias it was daily anointed with oil, and at 


every festival fresh wool was put about it (P. 10. 24. 6). 


Pausanias does not say what sort of stone it was, he only 


_ says it was ov uwéyvyac, but adds Ett 5E xat 66Fa Ec avUTOV 


soV7Vvar Kedévea tov AtVov avtt [tov] marddc: xal wc 
avvic HUsEcev avtOV O Kedvoc. This was no mere late 
50¢6a, for the same tradition appears in Hesiod (Theog. 
493). 
ETLTAOUEVWY 6° EVLALTWY 

Tatng Evveotno. noAup~eadéeoot S0AWVELS 

Ov YOvOV ap avenxe weyao Kedvocg ayxvaAountys, 

vixnVels téExvyoL Binpl te mardsd0¢ Eolo. 

TE@tTOV 6 ECyUEooE AiVoyv, TUVATOV xaTAanlvwv" 

tov wey Zev otnersge xata yVovocg evevodcing 

IIuVot év nHyadvEn yvaAotg Uno Ilaevyncoto 

on Euev Eforiow Vavua Bvytotor Beototot. 


The whole childish, savage myth is transparent enough; 
the sky, Ouranos or Kronos, disgorges (€§fjuecoe) the 
aerolith; before he disgorged it he must have swallowed 
it. The stone was wrapped up in woollen bands, like 
swaddling clothes, therefore it was a child. A _ baetyl 


carefully swathed would present an appearance very like 
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a stiff Italian bambino, and in the relief of the Capitoline 
altar (Roscher, p. 1563, Fig. 14) Rhea is presenting to 
Kronos a swaddled stone which is a very good imitation of 
a baby. I think, further, that the whole myth was helped 
out by the fact that the stone was probably oracular and 
supposed to speak. In the Lithika of the Pseudo-Orpheus 
we have a curious and interesting account of a AtUoc¢ 


avoyjerc given by Phoebus Apollo to Helenos. It could 


only be consulted after fasting and purification; it had 


to be washed in pure water and clothed in soft raiment 
like a child; sacrifice was offered to it as a god. If all was 
rightly done, and then the sacred stone dandled in the 
arms, the stone would utter its voice 
ONMOTE YXO Ulv TAY YL xuuNS Evil yelocor TAAAWY, 
eSantvnc CECE VEOYLAOD TALSOG AUTHY, 


pains Ev xOATM xXEXANYOTOS aul yauAaxt. — 
Lithika, 372. 


A few lines further down the stone is called the 
poiBntwe Anac, which brings us face to face with Phoe- 
bus Apollo. The double name savours of contaminatio. 
Liddell and Scott say that the epithet potBoc refers to 
the purity and radiant beauty of youth, which was always 
a chief attribute of Apollo. They reject the old notion 


that Phoebus was the sun god, but I am by no means 


sure that the pow.Bytwe Anac was not a sun or at least 


an Ouranos stone. There are many indications that the 


name Phoebus belongs to the pre-Apolline stratum, the 
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stratum of Gaia and Kronos-Ouranos. Thus Antimachus 
in Hesychius sub voc., has Tanita PoiBnyv, and Phoebe 
the Titaness is recognized by the Delphic priestess as 
prior to Apollo (Aesch. Eum. 4 f.). 
Ev SE TH TEITH 

Adyet, VeAovons OLE Ted Biav tLvd<, 

Titavic &AAY natc yOovoc xaVETEto 

 oiB 7. 


This exactly corresponds to the Tanita PotBnv and 
makes Phoebe a sort of Kore to Gaia Themis. If we may 
trust Plutarch (de Ei 20. 1) Phoebus meant xa0aed¢ and 
autavtoc; if so Phoebe is as it were the white side, the 
opposite to Melaina and Erinys. He goes on to make the 
interesting statement: PotBov dé OF Tov tO xadapeov xat 
AYVOV Ol TAAMOL TAV MVOUATOV WS ETL OEGOMAOL TOUS 
lepeacg EV Talc ANOPEdoL NUsEaALSG AVTOUS ED EAUTMV 
EGw SratetBovtac oluat powSovouetoVar. Ot maratot 
were more likely to concern themselves with questions 
of taboo and ceremonial sanctity than with the ‘purity 


and radiant beauty of youth’ Finally the use of the word 


potBac by Euripides should be noted. He says (Hec. 
827): 


7 PoiBac Hv xarAovor Kaoodvoeav Pevyec. 


Kassandra was a priestess of Gaia Phoebe, hence her 
official name was n PoiBac, like n IIluO@; and here I may 
quote again the invaluable line of Timotheos (Frg. 1.) 
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Kassandra was prophetess at the Bwud¢-omphalos (Ger- 
hard, A. V. 220) of Thymbrae, 
Apollo as he took Delphi. The frenzy of Kassandra against 


a shrine taken over by 


Apollo is more than the bitterness of maiden betrayed, it 
is wrath of the prophetess of the older order discredited, 
despoiled: 


xal vOvV O Udvtic UdvtLV ExTeddac Sue. 


Finally to clinch the argument there is the ~otBoc, the 


dream-portent of the Choephoroi (v. 32) 


toeds Yxe poiBocg deVd—Lg 
SOUWY OVELCOUAVTLS 


which Dr. Verrall (Choephor. 32) upholds 


against the emendation ~oBoc. The dream portent is of 


ad v. 


the very essence of the cult of Phoebe and this dream 
portent is the ancestral Erinys, 7. e. in very truth 66uUwVv 
OVELCOUAVTLC. 

To return to the poiBytwe Anac, the Pseudo-Orphic 
writers no doubt thought it got its name from Apollo, 
but it seems at least probable that Phoebe or Phoebus, 
her male correlative, had a prophetic, kathartic stone 
long before. Whether it ever actually surmounted the 
omphalos it is of course impossible to say; the otnerge 


of Hesiod looks like a formal setting up. Anyhow the 
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point I plead for is the close analogy and association of 


the Kedovovu Ai¥Vog and the [yng OuUpaddsg; in the light of 


WUE 


A 


the vase-painting in Fig. 7, and the AuxtUvAovu uvjua, it 


ne) 


seems to me at least possible that the two once formed 


one monument in the relation of towBo¢ and otyhAn. 


Some slight additional probability is added to this view 
when we consider that the omphalos certainly was moved. 
If my theory is right it must have begun as an actual 

- tomb somewhere in what is now the precinct of Gaia near 
the Styx-Cassotis well and the rock of the Sibyl. In the 
time of Aeschylus and Euripides, it was undoubtedly in 
the temple of Apollo. The actual grave mound could not 
be moved as a grave, but if it was a mound plastered with 
Acvxwua and if its significance had been lost, it could 
easily be copied on marble and the marble copy carried 
to the temple. The omphalos in the time of Pausanias 


stood, there is little doubt, on the terrace in front of 


it 
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the temple, and there the actual omphalos discovered by 


TUE 


’ 
RUA 


the French was found.!® This omphalos is obviously a 


It 


copy of the real cultus object, for the fillets are copied 


Wii 


in stone; the original omphalos would of course, like the 


Kronos stone, be covered with the real woollen fillets. 
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If the omphalos was so freely moved about the like fate 
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may have overtaken the stone of Kronos; it would be 


* Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 180; Pausanias v. p. 318. This omphalos 
is as yet unpublished but by the kindness of M. Homolle I have been able 
to see a photograph. It is of white marble, decorated with marble tainiae 
and from the unwrought condition of the base was evidently sunk in the 
ground. 
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smaller and easier to move. In the place where Pausanias 
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saw it, it had no special significance, its proper home 
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was the precinct of Gaia. The incoming worshippers 
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of Apollo were obliged to tolerate and even venerate 


Gaia, but Kronos being a male god would have been an 


a. 
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sr 
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inconvenient rival to Apollo, and hence everywhere the 
worship of Kronos became obscured, though even down 
to the days of Lycophron the tradition that he first held 


_ the oracle at Delphi survived. 
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It remains to say a word as to the primary meaning 


of the term omphalos; as I am no philologist, I can only 
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approach the question from the point of view of tradition 
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and usage, In the Iliad 6u~paddc is used to mean a. the 
actual navel of the human body (Iliad 4. 525, 13. 568), 


b. the boss of a shield; there is no necessary implication 
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that the 6u@adrdc is a central point except in so far as 
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anything dome-shaped has necessarily a centre; the idea 
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seems to be that of bossiness. In the Odyssey the word 


occurs once only (Od. 1, 50); Calypso is said to live 
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‘in a seagirt isle where is the navel of the sea’ 


Liddell and Scott say that the order of significance is 
as follows: 1. the navel, umbilicus, 2. anything like a 
navel or boss... umbo, 3. a centre or middle point, so 
in Od. 1, 50, and by a later legend Delphi (or rather a 
round stone in the Delphic temple) was called 6u@addc¢ as 
marking the middle point of the earth, first in Pind. P. 4, 


131. This sort of loose statement is only tolerated where 


~ archaeology is concerned. There is nothing whatever in 


Od. 1. 50 to imply that Calypso dwelt in the middle of 
the sea. Anyone who has looked at a solitary island on 
an expanse of level sea, has seen it rise boss-like from 
the level of the sea; if the sea is human an island is its 
omphalos. If the land is human, is Gaia, the grave mound 
is its omphalos. Later, when mankind concerns itself with 
theories, cosmical and geometrical, a naive local egotism 
sees in the navel of Gaia the centre of the universe, and 


stories grow up about eagles meeting in their flight. 


That is one side of the question, but the ancients them- 
selves conjectured another meaning. The scholiast on 
Eurip. Orestes 321 says, oupaddoc Agyetor Hn IlvVe@ 
THOR TO TAS OUPAS Tao LUMO DEOL yenoTtNnELACOUEVOG 


AEyetv, and more decisively and polemically Cornutus (de 


Nat. Deor. 128.), EAE xO SE xal O tomOG OUPAADS tH 


Ys OLY BS UEOAitATOS BAY ALVTIS GAA’ AO THC ava- 
OLOOUEVNS EV AVTW OUMNS ttc Eotl Vela wv. The 


word ou~y means especially a divine oracular utterance, 
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and it seems possible that the two notions of the speak- 
ing oracular mound or stone and the boss-navel blended; 
which was prior to the other, is hard to say, but I am 
inclined to give precedence to the speaking mound, 7. e. 
the ou¢y derivation. 

For this reason. The notion of the boss, the navel, 
though it did not necessarily involve, yet early, as we 


have seen, led on to the notion of centrality. The notion 


_ of centrality is much mixed up with ideas of the central 


hearth, the wecduparog cotta, and the Hestia-Vesta 
conception seems to me to belong to a later order of 
conception than that of Gaia-Erinys, the order of Zeus 
It is noticeable that in the Rig Veda (2. 
333, Wilson) we have ‘mighty Agni — the Fire-god — 
stationed at the Navel of the Earth... I ask what is the 
uttermost end of the earth, I ask where is the navel of 
the world. The altar is the navel of the world. This 
sacrifice is the navel of the world. Agni is placed by 


and Apollo. 


strength upon the navel of the earth, It is possible that 
the whole idea of the centre hearth stone came in with 
the Achaean invasion and Hestia worship. Hestia appears 
to have assimilated Gaia, at least, in the cosmogony of 
the cogot: 

xo Dota untee, HEottay 5€ 0 ot cogol 

Beotav xadovow, HUEevyy ev aildeer. — Eurip. Frg. 

938. 


and Ovid says (Fasti 6. 266), 
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Vesta eadem est et Terra subest vigil ignis utrique 
Significat sedem terra focusque suam. 


Cornutus, it will be remembered, gives a conjoint chap- 
ter to Demeter and Hestia (Cornut. de nat. Deor. 28.) 
remarking with more truth than he was aware of, Exatéoa 
So EOLKEV OLX ETECA TIS YC elvow. In fact, theology, af- 


ter articulating the év into the nmoAAd&, usually resumes 


_ them into the év, hence mutatis mutandis late philoso- 


phizing authors are often of considerable use in under- 
standing primitive conditions. An Orphic hymn is nearer 
to primitive conceptions than the clear outlines of Homer. 
With the omphalos, as with the Erinyes, the difficulty 
lies chiefly in the analytic habit of our own minds, our 
determined and exclusive discriminations. We discuss 


endlessly whether the omphalos was a tomb, an altar, a 


sanctuary of Gaia, a fetish stone of Kronos, a wavtetov, 


an etxv, when the real solution to all our difficulties is 


that it was each and all. 


I have kept to the end the interesting question of the 
attitude of Aeschylus towards this ancient ghost and Gaia 
cult, the Erinyes and the omphalos. How far was he 
conscious that the Erinyes were ghosts and snakes? Did he 
know the omphalos was a tomb? If he knew all this, how 
far did he, to subserve a theological purpose, intentionally 


conceal his knowledge? 


In a parenthesis it must be noted that any mythological 
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investigation should end, not begin, with literary concep- 
tions. The last complete monograph on the Erinyes, Dr. 
Rosenberg’s Die Erinyen, a valuable corpus of material, 
is a good instance of the wrong order of things: it is 


divided under four heads in the following order:— 
. Die Erinyen in der Dichtung. 


. Uber den Ursprung, den Namen und den Begriff der 


Erinyen. 
. Der Cultus der Erinyen bei den Griechen. 


. Die Kunstdenkmaler. 


The true order is first cultus, which shows us to what or- 
der of beings the mythological figures in question belong, 
z. e. how they were conceived of by their worshippers. 
Next should come the minor arts — vase-paintings and 
the like — because these, though not free from literary in- 
fluence, are less under the dominance of Homer than e. g. 
the tragedies of Aeschylus — Aeschylus who boasted that 
his dramas were teucyn from the heroic banquet. An 
early black-figured vase will often (e. g. Fig. 7) yield up 
a conception prior to any poetry has left us. Then should 
follow the name, with the constant proviso that the name, 
if primitive, will probably be no proper name, but an 
adjectival cultus appellation. Last will come what is after 
all the supreme delight of the investigator — the examina- 


tion of how far literature embodies primitive conceptions, 
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how far transforms, what ghosts of ancient thought and 
feeling hover round, present but not consciously evoked. 
The evil results of Dr. Rosenberg’s methods are seen in 
his first sentence, which strikes the wrong key-note and 
vitiates his whole investigation. ‘Schon Homer bietet uns 
ein fest umrissenes Bild von dem Walten der Rachegot- 
tinnen. It is just this ‘fest umrissenes Bild’ this literary 


crystallization that does all the mischief. 


In the case of Aeschylus, it is curious to note that, prob- 
ably owing to the subject-matter of the two plays, the 
religious attitude in the Choephoroi and the Eumenides 
is wholly different and even opposite. In the Choephoroi 
the theology is at bottom so primitive as to be no the- 
ology at all; it is daemonology, ghost-worship centred 
round a tomb. It is not necessary for me to emphasize 
this point beyond what I have said at p. 214; for Dr. 
Verrall, in his edition of the play, the keynote is the tita¢ 


povog (v. 65) the ‘avenged blood’ of kinsfolk. Earth was 


literally, physically polluted, and poisoned the murderer 
— a notion precisely paralleled by Alcmaeon’s story (p. 
239). The Earth is Erinys and implacable. But side by 
side with this, almost indistinguishable from it, is the 
other thought that the ghost is the Erinys. 

AKag t EMaver TEOGBOAG, “Hei, 

EX TOV TATOCMWY AUAKTWY TEAOULEVAC, 

OPHVTA AAUTEOV EV OXOTW VWUOVT OMELy. 
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‘Apparitions of fiends’ (I borrow Dr. Verrall’s transla- 
tion) ‘brought to effect by that paternal blood, phantoms 
which the victim, though his eyebrows twitch in the dark, 
can clearly see.” The ‘teAouuevac’ shows the transition in 
the mind of Aeschylus; he does not say the phantoms are 
the ghosts, but they are brought to effect by the murder. 
As the doctrine is quaintly put in the mouth of Apollo, 
with whose religion it had nothing to do, perhaps this is 


~ as much as dramatic propriety would allow. On the word 


meooBoAds I would make one remark. Dr. Verrall (ad v. 


282) explains that meooBodAy, signified properly the ‘ac- 


cess’ of an object to an organ of sense, and vice versd, and 
hence here comes to mean something practically equiva- 
lent to our apparition. To cause these neooBoAnt, or, as 
they are sometimes called, €podot, was also one of the 
functions of frowec, 7. e. dead men, who here again par- 
allel the Erinyes. Omdom 5€ Seivata vuUxtog TaSlotTATOLL 
xal PoBor xal MapdvOLaAL xal AvamMNoNoELS Ex xALVNAG... 
‘Exdtyns pacty civou EntBovrAds (? ExiBorde) xal homwy 
épodsouc (Hippocr. meet icen¢g vovoov, p. 123, 20, v. O. 
Crusius, Die Epiphanie der Sirene, p. 103). 

I have already noted (p. 214) that Orestes recognizes 
in the snake the earth daemon, the Erinys of the dead; it 
is equally clear that to him, his father’s tomb, and earth 


as a sanctuary are thoughts near akin (v. 588) 
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xNeEvgas EYol 
tous Ys EveoVEe Satuovac xAVEL EUKC 
EVYAS, NATOMWV OUUATWY ETLOXOTOVCG 
HAL YALAXY AVUTHY TH Md&vTA tTintETAL 
Voehacn tT avDic tTavdeE xOUH AaUBd&ver. 


In a word the religion of the Choephoroi is tradi- 


tional, tribal, inherited, unconscious, profoundly ritualis- 


— tic. When we turn to the Eumenides the whole attitude 


is altered, we have a theology conscious, combative, ra- 
tional, highly moralised, theoretical, with no manner of 
relation to cultus practices. 


As to the general monotheistic tendency of the prologue 


of the priestess I have little to add to what Dr. Verrall 


has said (Euripides the Rationalist, p. 221). Apollo 
is preceded by three women divinities, Gaia, Themis 
and Phoebe. Aeschylus, when he wrote the Prometheus, 
certainly knew that Gaia and Themis were the same 
(Aesch. Prom. 209): 


Euot SE UAtNHE ovy Aras wovov O€urc 
xo Data, moAA@Y GvoUaTwWY LOPYT Ula. 


but as his great desire is to avoid any mention of un- 
seemly conflict between Gaia and Apollo it probably 
suited his purpose to lengthen out the genealogy. How 
much he knew of who Phoebe was must remain doubt- 


ful. Even Aeschylus did not dare, spite of the analogy 
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of name, to say that Phoebe was related to Apollo; she 


is Tatc yVovoc. 


The moment is an anxious one, hence 
the uneasy comedy of the yevéDAtog Sdotg. At all costs 
there must be no breach, no mention of the slaying of the 
serpent. 

So far all is fairly plain sailing. Beginning with a com- 
plete anthropomorphism Aeschylus is not required to take 


cognizance of ghosts and ancestor worship. There is only 


_ the venerable figure of Gaia and the vague transitional but 


always respectable Titanesses. But the moment has come 
when the omphalos and the Erinyes must be presented to 
the audience; how could that be done? As to the ompha- 
los I do not think that Aeschylus had any suspicion of the 
truth. By his time it had been completely taken over by 
Apollo, moved out of the Gaia precinct and was probably 
regarded as a portable cultus object of unknown origin 
and immense antiquity serving as an altar and mercy seat 
for suppliants to Apollo. The Erinyes who as we have 
seen were really resident in it are only conceived of as 
temporarily camping round it because Orestes has fled 
there. It is the sacred object of the temple, that is all. I 
have sought in vain for any passage in Aeschylus which 
could fairly be taken to show that he took the omphalos 
to be a tomb, but in one chorus of Sophocles (O. T. 469) 
the thought is at least subconsciously present. For Sopho- 
cles Apollo has become the minister of vengeance, not of 


reconciliation — 
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it is not forgotten who are the ancient avengers though 
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the Erinyes. And these Knees haunt the 6upadrdc. The 
Theban elders (Oed. Tyr. v. 475) chant the misery and 


loneliness of the guilty man. 
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tomb, but I do say that if his ancestors had never believed 


it this marvellous chorus would never have been written. 
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TO MVAOYV OLX OTUTA THOS’ OWLAiaS 
OVO’ Fritts aia tout Exevyetar yevoc. — v. 57. 


She refers them to Apollo, he being above all things 


xavdeotoc; with great skill, the taboo of uncleanness that 


should have rested on the guilty is shifted to the avengers. 


Even from the Homeric point of view this is a gross 


misrepresentation. It is Orestes who is Veouvoyjc. Apollo 


does not feign complete ignorance; he avoids the issue 


by dexterously insulting the Erinyes for their virginity. 
It would indeed have been dramatically impossible for 
Apollo to say he did not know them; a few hours before the 
same audience had listened to a full account of Apollo’s 
views on the Erinyes, given by his protégé Orestes; an 
account which shows, as has clearly been pointed out, 


an intimate and perfect knowledge of their nature and 


primitive origin (Choeph. vv. 275-295). 


Athene’s attitude is, however, perhaps the most in- 
structive of all. She, officially, in her capacity as president 
of the Court of the Areopagos, asks the name and race of 
the plaintiffs. 


Who are ye? this I ask of one and all. 


She is conscious that she is officially bound to ask 
Orestes the question just as much as the Furies, but she 


skilfully emphasizes the exceptional unfamiliarity of the 
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Erinyes, carefully insisting on their strangeness as a genus 
not as individuals (v. 410). 


Lua DB OUOlag OLdEVL OTASTOV YEVEL 
ovt év Veator Tedc VEWV OEWUEVAC 
ovt obv Beotetoig EUMEPEIC LOPPOUACL. 


Athene then pulls herself up, none too soon probably for 
the sympathies of the audience, and adds with pompous 
copy-book morality. 


AEYELY O° GUOUMOV GvtTA TOUS TEAAS KAKWC 
TEOOW Sixaiwy HO anootatet Veutc. 


The bifurcation of popular theology favoured the posi- 
tion of Aeschylus; technically he is correct, the Erinyes 
were not Veot in the Olympian sense; they were y0ovtot, 
their worship was conducted with the rites of EvayiGew 
not of Ove.v, in a word they were divinities of the old 


Gaia-worshipping stock. 


The audience must have waited breathless to hear what 
answer the Erinyes would make to the question when thus 
officially challenged; their answer is skilfully contrived to 
the same end, though its dignity contrasts strongly with 
the aggressive discourtesy of Athene. 

TEVOEL TA TAVTA GOUVTOUWC, Atoc xen: 
Nustc yao Eouev Nuxtdc atavync téxva, 
‘Agpat 5° Ev olxotc YAS Ural xexAyucda. 
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It is the grave lofty courtesy of the dames of ancient 
lineage arraigned before the religious parvenue. Aeschy- 
lus, prejudiced theologian as he was, is true to dramatic 
instinct, but how well contrived it is! ‘Children of Night,’ 
not of Earth! that would have been too hazardous, it 
would have brought them into line with hieratic tradition; 
‘Curses we are called, Arai, a name by then of evil omen, 


and no one remembered that it was on the hill of the Arai, 


that judgment was being given,’ Did no one remember? 


it is all but incredible; Athene is obliged to admit, 


YEVOS MEV O15 KXANSOVAC T ETWVUMOUG. 


It was by these xAnddovec Exwvupyot that all the the- 
ological jugglery was carried on. Athene and Aeschylus 
chose to remember the xAydovec that favoured their 
cause, remembered the Arai, the Erinyes, the Maniae, 
perhaps the Praxidikae, they forgot the Charites, the 
Semnae, the Eumenides, or rather they separated them 
off into new divinities. 

Apollo and Athene and the priestess ignore the divinity 
of the ancient ones, but there is one of the dramatis 
personae who knows perfectly who and what the Furies 
are and is not ashamed of it. The real truth is put in just 
the lips that will most discredit it. Clytemnestra knows 
the Erinyes and has worshipped them with the precise 
ritual of the y8ovior, the Anurnterot, the Howes, 7. e. 


with the yout coon, the vynparra rerrAtyuata, offered 
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by night vuxttoeuva setmva, offered on the coyaou, the 
low hero-altar. 

7 TOAAG LEV OF TOV EUV FAcigate 

Xods tT Kotvoug vynparra WerrAtyuUata, 

nal vuUxtiogUva Seimv Ex FaYyKnoa TUEOG 

EDUOV, BEAaV OVOEVOS xOLWY VEwv. 


Even Clytemnestra is made to imply that there was 


_ something shameful in the service by night, motvia Nv§€. 


Clytemnestra as we have already seen knows that the 
true vehicle of the Erinys is the earth snake, the dew7 
Seaxatva; but she goes with the times and adopts the 
splendid imagery of the dog hunting in dreams. 


Ovae StwMxELc DHEA, xAnyyavetc 6° aneoe 
XUWYV LECLULVAV OUTOT EXALT@V TOVODL. 


The image of the dog was of course especially useful to 


anyone who wanted to vilify the Erinyes. 


The conclusive proof to my mind that Aeschylus knew 
perfectly well who the Erinyes were, is the simple fact 
that he turned them in the end into Semnae and restored 
all their ancient functions. This is the very acme of 
theological duplicity or — simplicity. Even an Athenian 
must have found it hard to believe that for the privilege 


of living in a cave on the Areopagos the Furies were ready 


to change in a moment their whole vindictive nature and 
become the ministrants of 
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In the background of the play always, in the foreground 
sometimes, there is the conflict of cults. It is not over 


one individual that Apollo and the Erinyes contend, and 


this they well remember. There was the parallel case of 
Alcestis which they aptly quote (v. 723) 
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brought out in 


TaAayEevEets SE Motouc pVioac. — Eum. 172. 


The cultus conflict is also most clearly brought out in 
the plaint of the Erinyes, that a grievous innovation has 
been attempted in matters of ritual, 


oO TOL TAAMLAY SLavVOUnY xaTtapDlaoac 
Olvm TaenTaTHGAS Kcoyatac Vedo. — Hum. 727. 


It is the last outrage, despite is done to the ancient 
ritual of the vynparta, that dated back to days before the 
vine-god came, when men drank mead. Such was the 


ritual at Colonos. 
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And again, 


TEWTAOLY UULV AVTEXLEG OdOLTOEWY 
vApwv cotvotc. — Oed. Col. v. 100. 


The Eumenides is based on the great racial reality of 
a conflict of cults, but to Aeschylus the interest of his 
plot was that it was a conflict of ideals. Naturally he did 


not, could not know that in his veins ran the blood of 


_ two different races, with alien habits of religious thought. 


He was all for Zeus and King Apollo, the Father and 
the Son, with such unification of will and purpose that 
their religion was practically a monotheism, but he had 
to reckon with, to reconcile at all costs the ancient cult 
of the earth goddesses. The ideal of the Erinyes was 
the ideal of all primitive moralities, an eye for an eye, 
and above all the indissolubility of the bond of physical 


kinship, especially through the mother. Aeschylus could 


not be expected to see that the system was necessary 


and highly beneficial in its day and that its passing was 
attended with grave social dangers. He fastens on the 
harsh side of it, its implacability, its endlessness 
Bow yao Aovyov “Eewtc 
THOR TV TOOTECOV HVILEVWY ATHY 
ETECAYV ETAYOVOAY EN AT. 


He is all for the new ideal of atonement, for Apollo 


Katharsios — in itself an advance, destined of course 
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in its turn to pass. It is impossible to avoid a regret 


that he stooped to the cheap expedient of blackening 


his opponents. 
deceived only makes of the ‘Eumenides’ a still more human 


document. 
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That in doing so he was in part self- 
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